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WALES AND ITS MARCHES, AND THE COUNTIES 
FORMED OUT OF OR AUGMENTED 
THEREBY. 


(Read at Welshpool. ) 


Tue Marches of Wales were the boundaries between that 
country and England. 

During the Saxon dominion in England, until the time 
of Offa, the Severn was considered the boundary between 
Wales and England; what was conquered by that monarch, 
on the western side of the Severn, was annexed by him to 
his kingdom of Mercia, and came into possession of Alfred 
the Great as a portion of the kingdom of England. When 
Alfred afterwards divided England into shires, he made 
part of the country west of the Severn a county by itself, 
under the name of Hereford, and the residue he added to 
the district on its eastern side, and divided the same into 
the counties of Salop, Worcester, and Gloucester. 

The Kings of England, subsequent to the Norman 
conquest, finding it difficult, if not impracticable, to effect 
a conquest of Wales by large armies, thought it better 
policy, in order to free themselves from the burden and 
charges of the war, to incite their nobility and followers, 
at their own cost, to seize upon and keep as their own 
such lands on the borders of Wales as they could win 
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from the Welsh. Thus incited, Roger de Montgomery, 
Earl of Arundel and Salop, did homage to the king for 
Powysland by anticipation, as did his elder son for 
Cardigan, and Arnulph his younger son for the great 
lordship of Pembroke ; Hugh Earl of Chester did the 
same for Englefield; and Eustace Omer, or Cruor, for 
Hope and Molesdale; and each proceeded to attack and 
overrun the districts thus assigned to them ;—in imitation 
of whom many other noblemen and Normans were in- 
duced to lead their forces, Norman and English, into 
Wales, which they laid waste, and whence they forced 
the native inhabitants to flee to the mountains, and seized 
upon the best and most fertile parts of the country to 
their own use; there they built castles for themselves, 
and towns for their soldiers and followers. By these 
means many of the Anglo-Norman nobility acquired 
extensive districts and lordships upon the borders of 
Wales, which they held of the Kings of England imme- 


diately, or in chief, and as purchased by conquest from 


the Welsh; nor were they ever questioned how and by 
what title they became possessed thereof, as long as they 
acknowledged the Kings of England for the time being 
as their sovereigns, and yielded obedience to them, and 
at the same time renounced all subjection to the Princes 
of Wales. Upon such terms Fitzalan held Clun and 
Oswestry ; Foulke Fitz Warren, Whittington; Roger Le 
Estrange, Ellesmere and Knoking; Mounthault, Ha- 
warden ; Peter Corbet, Caurs Castle and Manor; Theobald 
de Verdon, Mably; Sir Ralph Mortimer, Wigmore ; 
Walter Lacie, Ewyas Lacie; Dru de Baladon, Aber- 
gavenny; Gilbert, Lord of Monmouth, Monmouth. 
Then Robert Fitzhamon, with his twelve knights, came 
into possession of Glamorgan; Bernard de Newmarch to 
the lordship of Brecon, containing three entire cantrefs ; 
Lacie, Earl of Lincoln, had the country of Rhos and 
Rhuvionog, or the lordship of Denbigh; De Grey, the 
lands of Duffryn Clwyd, now the lordship of Ruthin; 
Roger Mortimer took Mochnant Cynlleth, now called 
Chirk and Nanthedwy; the Brewises, the lordships of 
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Gower, Builth, Radnor, Melenith, and Elvel; and, that 
Wales might be environed on every side, other adven- 
turers invaded its sea-eoast; as Maurice de Londres, 
Kidwelly and Carnwilliawn ; Strongbow, the lordships in 
Dyved ; and Martin of Tours, the country of Cemaes, in 
Pembrokeshire. 

The more to encourage their subjects thus to gain and 

ssess lands and lordships in Wales, the Kings of Eng- 
and created such of their English subjects as subdued an 
important or extensive district in Wales barons and peers 
of the realm, with a voice in parliament, by the desig- 
nation or title of such district there as they Ararat. 
subdued. Such were considered from their importance 
superior to the other barons. From the writs of sum- 
mons in the Parliament Rolls in the Tower, of the times 
of Henry III., Edward II., and Edward III., and of other 
kings, it appears there were twenty-one barons that had 
seats in parliament by baronies or lordships in Wales, 
conquered by them or their ancestors from the Welsh ; 
though of all those twenty-one baronies or lordships giving 
seats in parliament to their possessors, there is only Aber- 
gavenny at this day that continues in the line and blood of 
the first conqueror; but he is in rank the premier baron 
of the realm; the rest have lost their privileges by the 
titles having come to the crown, or to peers that had 
other and higher rank. 

From the Red Book of the Exchequer it also appears 
those lords were summoned to attend the coronation of 
Eleanor, consort of Henry III., by the style of “ Mar- 
chiones Marchie Wallie,’ or Marquises of the Welsh 
Marches; and this is said to have been the origin, in 
England, of the title marquis, second in rank only to 
that of duke. 

The service by which the Lords of the Marches held 
of the crown was strictly military; as to serve in case 
of war with a regulated number of able men of their 
respective lordships, as well against the Welsh as all 
other the king’s enemies, and at all times to have their 
castles furnished with sufficient men and munition in 
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‘ order. to keep the Welsh in subjection. Accordingly, by 


~~ an act, 2 Henry IV., chapter 18, it was enjoined upon the 


Lords Marchers that they should set sufficient stuffing 
and ward in their castles and seigniories; and the 4 
Henry IV., chapter 32, directs that the garrisons of castles 
and walled towns should be sufficiently provided with 
valiant English persons, strangers to the seigniories. To 
enable the Marchers to perform these duties effectually, 
they were allowed to assume in their respective territories 
an almost absolute jurisdiction over their tenants and 
people ; as cognizance of all pleas of land and of debt ; the 
trial of life and death. They alo assumed the granting 
of charters of incorporation to borough towns, and other 
liberties and privileges ; and they had the appointment of 
all ministers of justice and other officers within their terri- 
tories ; and, in effect, exercised in all respects jura et privi- 
legia regalia, and their powers were said to be palatine. 

As the laws of Wales were altogether unknown to the 
English lords and their people that came with them into 
Wales, they brought into execution, for the most part, 
modifications of the English, or rather Norman, laws into 
their several districts. 

The lordships marchers increased in number from the 
time of the Norman princes until Llewelyn ap Gruffydd 
was slain, 11 Edward I. That king, in pursuance of 
the design he had formed of annexing all other parts of 
Great Britain to the realm of England, took what re- 
mained of the Principality into his own hands, and gave 
the same afterwards to Edward II., his son, with the title 
of Prince of Wales, since which time there neither was 
nor could be any lordship marcher gained in Wales; 
for, after the fall of Prince Llewelyn, there was not any 
lordship won by force of arms by any Lord Marcher, as 
all that remained unconquered of the Principality sub-. 
mitted themselves to the King of England. Accordingly 
it is said by one authority :—*“ From the river Teifi in 
South Wales, to the river Conway in North Wales, there 
was no lordship marcher, but the same countries re- 
mained wholly to the Princes of Wales until the Princi- 
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pality came to the crown of England:” And the statute, ° 
or ordinance, made at Rhuddlan, 12 Edward hk, a.p. 
1284, states that the king, wishing the people inhabiting 
Snowdon, and other the king’s lands to, those parts ad- 
joining, (as North Wales is called,) who had submitted 
themselves alto et basso to him, should be governed by 
certain laws as the rest of his dominions, and provides 
that the Justiciary of Snowdon should have the keeping 
of the king’s peace in those parts, and should administer 
justice according to the exigency of the king’s writs: it 
further provides there should be sheriffs, coroners, and 
bailiffs of commotes in Stowdon, and the parts adjoining, 
(that is to say,) a sheriff in Anglesey, one in Caernarvon, 
one in Merioneth, and one in Flint; coroners were to be 
elected in those counties (thus first formed) by virtue of the 
king’s writs ; bailiffs of commots were to be appointed, and 
are enjoined to do their duty as directed by the justiciary 
and the sheriff. Besides the above specified officers who 
were appointed for Snowdon, and the parts adjacent, the 
act directs that there should be a sh@riff in Caermarthen, 
and another in Cardigan, with Llanbadarn-vawr, in South 
Wales, together with coroners and bailiffs of commots as 
in the parts of Snowdon. 

Though the total conquest of Wales is recited in the 
preamble as having then taken place, it is apparent the 
royal conquests extended to no other districts than the 
counties named in the act, the other parts of Wales 
having been already overrun and gained by the Lords 
Marchers, who were as yet far too powerful to allow 
their possessions and privileges to be interfered with even 
by the crown; and it is equally manifest, that before 
and at the time Prince Llewelyn ap Gruffydd was slain, 
there was nothing left to the native Princes of Wales but 
the shires of Anglesey, Caernarvon, Merioneth, and part 
of Flint in North Wales; part of Caermarthenshire, 
videlicit, West Towy; and all Cardiganshire in South 
Wales, which up to that time had not been won by the 
Kings of England, or by some English lord, and which 
yet continued under the government of the native princes ; 
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and so much and no more answered to the Kings of 
England by the title or denomination of “ Parcella 
Principalitatis Walliz,” the residue had been before ac- 
— by the Lords Marchers, and answered at the Royal 

xchequer, through a title deduced from the various lords 
who had been from time to time owners of the same, 
and which afterwards came to the crown by attainder, 
by purchase, or otherwise. Still the rule held good. 
There could be no lordship-marcher which had not been 
at some antecedent period the possession and inheritance 
of some English lord or subject. So, too, the term 
Marches was applied, in the course of time, not only to 
those lordships originally deemed to be the Marches, or 
boundaries, between Wales and England, but compre- 
hended afterwards all such lordships as had been subdued 
by English lords, and had been taken from the natives 
and Princes of Wales, and were held of the Kings of 
England in chief, in what part soever of the Principality 
the same lordship lay, whether in the most remote part 
thereof, or in its mést, central position, thus—Builth, in 
the very heart of Wales, and Newport in Cemmaes, on 
the Pembrokeshire coast, with Laugharne and Kidwelly, 
were equally held to be in the Marches. 

The Principality of Wales, in the hands of the King of 
England, or of his eldest son, was plainly distinguished 
thenceforth from its Marches in the hands of the Lords 
Marchers. In the Principality lands a regular and uniform 
system of laws had been introduced by the Statute of 
Rhuddlan, and justice was administered, in general, accor- 
ding to the laws of England, by officers appointed, or 
sanctioned, by the crown; but the Lords Marchers ruled 
by their own heme and customs, and often at their own will; 
substituting officers at their pleasure, who committed such 
excesses that nothing was safe, nothing was quiet, in the 
districts ruled by them. And not only was the general go- 
vernment in the Marches severe and military in character, 
but it varied in each different lordship, so that in the 141 
lordships enumerated therein many customs strange and 
discrepant one to the other prevailed ; many instances of 
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exaction and extortion occurred; and offenders against 
law in one lordship commonly effected their escape there- 
from, and took refuge in another and neighbouring, but 
independent jurisdiction, where their escape was connived 
at, and they remained with impunity, bidding defiance 
to the ordinary process of law. 

Edward III. apprehending, it would seem, the possi- 
bility of a severance of the Principality of Wales from the 
crown of England, and fearing that the Kings of England 
might thereby lose the tenure and services of the Lords 
Marchers of Wales, (for, in case the Principality were 
separated from the crown, the said lordships marchers 
might be construed in law to have passed therewith, 
on account of their reunion, simul et semel, in his hands, 
or those of his successors,) very providently procured an 
act, 28 Edward III., whereby it was enacted, ‘“ That all 
the Lords of the Marches of Wales shall be perpetually 
attending and annexed to the crown of England, as they 
and their ancestors have been all times past, and not to 
the Principality of Wales, in whose hands soever the 
same Principality be, or thereafter shall come.” 

It should be borne in mind that, during this period of 
our history, the respective rights of kings on the one 
hand, and of their barons, or tenants in capite, on the 
other, were very ill defined; and this was the source of 
disputes in every part of Europe. In this country, in an 
age when power was attached rather to the personal 
character than to the abstract authority of the sovereign, 
it was impossible that either flattery or terror employed 
by kings so weak and imbecile as John and Henry IIL., 
or Richard II., could control the insubordinate spirit of 
the barons, when they considered their common interests 
attacked by the crown, and complained of the capricious 
injustice of their sovereign, or at times when they com- 
bined, and resisted the just claims of royalty. Accor- 
dingly, the barons frequently triumphed over regal 
authority; and the Marches of Wales, as a country 
offering almost impregnable positions for their fortified 
castles, and abounding with a tenantry inured to pre- 
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datory expeditions, ready and bound to take arms at the 
first summons, was of the utmost importance to the 
whole body of Norman barons, but most especially to 
such amongst them as had been able to effect a perma- 
nent settlement therein. The barons of the Marches 
were amongst the most powerful of our nobility; and 
many of our ancient nobles, as the Lacies, the Mont- 
gomerys, the Mortimers, the Bohuns, and others, owed 
a considerable part of their greatness to possessions and 
demesnes on the Welsh borders. 

The government of the Marches of Wales continued in 
the hands of their respective lords long after the necessity 
or policy in which it originated had ceased to exist, from 
a consideration for the services their ancestors had for- 
merly rendered the crown, in conquering those districts 
at their own cost and hazard. But when on the accession 
of Henry VII. to the throne, the Welsh willingly sub- 
mitted themselves to him as a king paternally descended 
from the princes of the ancient British line, and mani- 
fested a disposition to be ruled by the ordinary rules of 
civil laws, it became apparent that how politic soever it 
might have been originally to have allowed the ancestors of 
the Lords Marchers such unbounded sway and authority 
in their demesnes, no such powers or precautions were 
longer required, and the rule of the Lords Marchers, fit 
only for a time of war, was found, in a time of settled 
order and peace, to be most oppressive and intolerable. 
Palliatives had been from time to time applied: at one 
time a Warden of the Marches was appointed under 
the crown; afterwards a Court of Superintendence and 
Appeal, consisting of a President and Council, was con- 
stituted for the management of Wales and its Marches; 
but all partial remedies were vain, so long as the power 
of the Lords Marchers continued undiminished and un- 
abated, and the administration of justice in a great part 
of that country was still left in their hands. 

At length, in the reign of Henry VIII., that monarch 
resolved to assimilate the laws and policy of Wales com- 
pletely with those of England, and, by a series of 
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legislation, effected a systematic establishment for the 
adminstration of justice in Wales, conformable to that 
used in England ; previous steps having been taken by 
a statute passed in the twenty-sixth year of that king’s 
reign, by the fourth chapter whereof jurors in Wales, 
who are stated to be frequently tampered with, are not 
to be permitted to have either meat or drink, fire or 
light, before verdict. Another soon followed, chapter 6 
enacting that no Welshman carry with him to a court of 
justice, or place of public resort, any kind of offensive 
weapon, and that felonies committed in the Marches may 
be inquired of in the next English counties. 

After the regulations made by the previous statute, a 
way was opened for further reform in the ensuing session, 
by the 27 Henry VIII., chapter 5, whereby, after stating 
that manifold robberies, murders, and other malefacts, be 
daily practised and committed in the county palatine of 
Chester, and Flintshire, in Wales, adjoining to the said 
county of Chester, and also in Anglesey, Caernarvon, 
Merioneth, in North Wales, and Cardigan, Caermarthen, 
Pembroke, and Glamorgan, in South Wales, by reason 
that common justice had not been indifferently ministered — 
there in such form as in other places of the realm, for 
remedy it was provided that the Lord Chancellor should 
nominate justices of the peace, and other officers in the 
said counties, and that they should have like power as 
those in England. 

This act is the first found to enumerate Pembroke and 
Glamorgan as counties, though the 34 Henry VIIL., 
chapter.26, mentions them to have been shires of long 
and ancient time, wherefore it is inferred that the great 
lordship of Glamorgan, and the palatinate of Pembroke, 
became counties by prescription, and not by the express 
enactment of the legislature. 

Another enactment of the same session, 27 Henry 
VIII., chapter 7, stating that in Wales and the Marches 
of the same there were divers and many forests belonging 
either to the king, or to the Lords Marchers, within 
which certain unreasonable customs and exactions had 
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been of long time used, contrary to the law of God and 
man, inasmuch as if any entered such forests without a 
token given him by some of the foresters, or walkers, to 
let him pass, he was forced to pay a grievous fine, unless 
he were a yearly tributer, or chenser; if found twenty- 
four feet out of the highway, then to forfeit all the goods 
or money about him, and a joint of one of his hands, 
unless he fined for it at the discretion of the foresters ; 
and if any beast or cattle strayed into such forests, it was 
the custom of the foresters to mark it for their own, 
provides that people should be suffered to pass freely, as 
in other parts, and that estrayed cattle, within a year and 
a day, be restored again, the owners paying for the 
herbage consumed. 

But the more important of these preparatory measures 
was the 27 Henry VIII., chapter 24, which, after reciting 
that by gift of the Kings of England, divers of the most 
ancient prerogatives and authorities of justice apper- 
taining to the imperial crown of this realm had been 
severed from the same, enacts that no person thereafter 
should have power and authority to pardon, or remit, 
treasons, murders, manslaughters, or any felonies, in any 
part of the realm, or in Wales, or the Marches of the 
same, save only the king’s highness ; that none likewise 
should make justices of oyer, assize, or gaol delivery, 
but they be made by the king’s letters patent; and that 
all writs and all manner of process be made in the king’s 
name; and things done against the king’s peace should 
be supposed as done against the king’s peace, and not 
against the peace of any other person; by which act the 
vast powers, assumed and usurped by those who had 
counties palatine and lordships marchers, were restored 
to the crown, and little more power left to the Lords 
Marchers than to lords of manors in England. 

After the regulations made by the previous Act, another 
was passed in the same session, 27 Henry VIII., chapter 
26, which united Wales to England, and established 
English law in that country, which had been but partially 
effected by the Statutum Wallie. It is thereby ordained 
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that the dominion of Wales should for ever be incor- 
porated with, and united to, the realm of England; that 

rsons born there should enjoy all the privileges and 
aws of England; that lands should be inherited after 
the English tenure ; and that all the laws, ordinances, and 
statutes of England, and no other, should be executed in 
Wales. 

To insure_the due administration of the English laws 
thus extended and introduced into Wales, further measures 
were provided, as it recites there were divers lordships 
marchers within Wales, being no parcel of other shires, 
where the laws and due correction were used and had; 
by reason whereof had ensued, and had been practised 
and done within the said lordships, manifold and divers 
detestable murthers, brenning of houses, robberies, thefts, 
trespasses, routs, riots, unlawful assemblies, embraceries, 
maintenances, receiving of felons, oppressions, ruptures 
of the peace, and manifold’ other malefacts, contrary to 
all laws and justice, and the said offenders thereupon 
making their refuge from lordship to lordship, were and 
continued without punishment or correction ; for due re- 
formation whereof, and forasmuch as divers and many 
of the said lordships marchers were then in the hands 
and. possession of the sovereign king, and the smallest 
number of them in the possession of other lords, it is 
enacted that divers of the said lordships marchers shall 
be united to divers of the shires of England, and divers 
of the said lordships to the shires of the said country of 
Wales, and that all the residue of the said lordships 
shall be divided into certain counties thereby newly 
created. The lordships, townships, parishes, commots, 
and cantreds of Monmouth, Chepstow, Matherne, Llan- 
vihangel, Magour, Goldecliffe, Newport, Wenllonge, 
Llanwerne, Caerleon, Usk, Treleck, Tintern, Skynfreth, 
Grousmont, Wite Castle, Reglan, Calicote, Biston, Aber- 
gavenny, Penrose, Grenefield, Machen, and Hochnyslade, 
were to be taken as the county of Monmouth, and it is 
provided that.all actions and process shall be sued, heard, 
and tried in Monmouthshire as an English county, and 
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that escheators and coroners shall account in the king’s 
exchequer in England. That Brecknock, Crickhowel, 
Tretower, Penkelly, English Talgarth, Welsh Talgarth, 
Dynas, the Hay, Glynebogh, Broynlles, Cantercely, 
Llando, Blaynllinby, Shoscodon; Buelthe, and Lingros, be 
reputed and taken as the county of Brecknock. That 
New Radnor, Elestherman, Elueles, Boughed, Glase- 
bery, Glawdistre, Mihells Church, Meleneth, Blewagh, 
Knighton, Norton, Preston, Commothudder, Rayder, 
Gwethronyou, and Stanage, be reputed and taken as the 
county of Radnor. That Montgomery, Kedewen, Kerry, 
Cawrsland, Arustely, Keviliock, Daythur, Powesland, 
Clunesland, Balesley, Tempcester, and Alcester, be re- 
owe and taken as the county of Montgomery ; and that 

enbighland, Ruthin, Saint Taffe, Kinlethowen, Brom- 
filde, Yale, Chirke and Chirkeland, Molesdale and 
Hopesdale, be reputed and taken as the county of Den- 
bigh; and as those four counties were far from London, 
the king was enabled to hold courts of chancery and 
exchequer at Brecknock Castle, for that county and 
Radnor, and at Denbigh, for that county and Mont- 
gomery, where sheriffs and other officers were to account. 
That the lordships, towns, and parishes of Oswestre, 
Whetington, Masbroke, and Knoking, in the Marches of 
Wales, be taken and known as the hundred of Oswestre, 
in the county of Salop, the lordship of Ellesmer be united 
to the hundred of Pymhill, in Salop, and the lordship of 
Downe be joined to Churbury hundred, and the hundreds 
of Churbury, Oswestre, and the lordship of Ellesmer be 
parts of the county of Salop. That Ewyas Lacy, Ewyas 
Harold, Clifford, Wynforton, Yerdesley, Huntington, 
Whytney, Wygmore, Logharneys, and Stepalton, in the 
Marches of Wales, be united and joined to the county of 
Hereford ; Logharneys and Wygmore to be the hundred 
of Wygmore, Ewyas Lacy to be the hundred of the same 
name, Ewyas Harold to be joined to the hundred of 
Webtree, and the lordships of Clifford, Winforton, 
Yerdesley, Whytney, and Huntington, to be the hundred 
of Huntington, and all to form parts of the county of 
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Hereford. That the lordships of Wollastone, Tidnam, and 
Bechley, in the Marches of Wales, and all lands between 
Chepstow Bridge and Gloucestershire, be annexed to that 
county, and be part of the hundred of Wesebury, in the 
said county of inten: That the lordships and towns 
of Gower, Kilvy, Bishops town, Llandaffe, Singhnithe 
supra, Singnithe subtus, Maskin, Ogmore, Glynerotheney, 
Tallagarney, Ruthien, Tallavan, Llanblethyan, Lantwid, 
Tyeryal, Avan, Nethe, Landewey, and the Clays, in the 
said country of Wales, be taken as part of the county of 
Glamorgan, or Mordonnoke, and that the said be known 
by the name of Glamorgan only, and none other. That 
the lordships of Llanemthevery, Abermerlese, Kedwely, 
Eskenning, Cornewolthon, Newcastle Emel, Abergoyly, 
in the said country of Wales, be united and annexed to 
the county of Kayermarthen. ‘That the lordships of 
Haverfordwest, Kilgarran, Llansteffan, Laugharne, other- 
wise called Tallaugherne, Walwyns Castle, Dewysland, 
Lawehadern, Lanfey, Herberth, Slebeche, Rosmarket, 
Castellan, and Landofleure, in the said country of Wales, 
be united to the county of Pembroke. That the lordships 
of Tregaron, Glenergine, Landway, Ureny, in the said 
country of Wales, be united to the county of Cardigan. 
that the lordship, town, and parish of Mouthway, in 
the said country.of Wales, be united to the county of 
Merioneth in North Wales. 

Power was given to the chancellor to issue a com- 
mission to inquire and view all the shires of Kayer- 
marthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, Monmouth, Brecknock, 
Radnor, Mountgomery, Glamorgan, and Denbigh, and 
every part and parcel of the same, and upon such view 
and search to divide them into so many hundreds as 
should be thought meet and convenient, and the hundreds 
so divided should be returned and certified, with the 
commission, into the High Court of Chancery, where the 
same was to remain of record, and to be of the same force 
and effect as if enacted by parliament. Power was like- 
wise given to the chancellor to issue another commision 
to inquire and search out, by all ways and means, all 
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and singular laws, usages, and customs used within the 
dominion and country of Wales, and the same was to be 
returned and certified to the king’s highness and his 
council, and upon deliberate advice such laws, usages, 
and customs, as should be deemed expedient should 
stand and be observed, as if that act had not , 

It was also declared that the king should have power 
for three years to suspend, abrogate, or alter that act, 
and, for the next five years, to erect such courts, and 
appoint such justices, within the Principality, as he should 
think fit, so that the final establishment of the judicial 
policy of Wales was reserved for future settlement. By 
a subsequent act, 28 Henry VIII, chapter 3, three years 
were allowed for correction of the allotment of towns in 
the several shires in Wales and its Marches; and by the 
31 Henry VIII., chapter 11, three years further were 
allowed for the same purpose. 

Under the above commission, and the other for inquiry 
into the Welsh laws and customs, certain ordinances were 
framed, which are embodied in the act 34 and 35 Henry 
VIII., chapter 26. That statute begins by dividing Wales, 
as it stands at present, into twelve counties, that is the eight 
ancient counties of Glamorgan, Caermarthen, Pembroke, 
Cardigan, Flint, Caernarvon, Anglesey, and Merioneth, 
and the four new counties of Radnor, Brecknock, Mont- 
gomery, and Denbigh; and this division of the Princi- 
pality is declared to be over and besides the shire of 
Monmouth, and divers other lordships and manors in the 
Marches of Wales, united and annexed to the shires of 
Salop, Hereford, and Gloucester; and that the limitations 
of hundreds, as settled under the commission issued for 
that purpose, should stand, except as thereby altered ; 
and it proceeds to provide that the town or hamlet of 
Abertannad, afore reputed as parcel of the county of 
Merioneth, be annexed to Salop as part of Oswestry 
hundred ; and reciting, that the lordship of Hope, and 
divers other lordships, were, by 33 Henry VIII., chapter 
13, translated from the county of Denbigh to that of 
Flint, it provides for proceedings then pending ; and re- 
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citing, that divers lordships marchers, as well in Wales 
as in the borders of the same, by act of Parliament 
annexed to divers shires of England, were lately come to 
the king’s hands by suppression of houses, by purchase, 
or attainders, and were under survey of the Court of 
Augmentations, or of the king’s general surveyors, the 
liberties, franchises, and customs whereof were revived 
by 32 Henry VIII., chapter 20; it declares, that no 
liberties, franchises, or customs shall be used or exercised 
within any lordships within Wales, or the county of 
Monmouth, whosoever be lord or owner thereof, except 
such as were allowed by statute 27 Henry VIII., chapter 
26; and that the lordships of Llansteffan, Usterlays, and 
Lunghern, (query, Laugharne ?) be thenceforth annexed 
to the county of Caermarthen, as parcel of the hundred 
of Derlles, in the said county. 

Besides these local alterations, the statute furnishes a 
complete code for the administration of justice in Wales. 
There was a reservation to the king of a power similar 
to that given by the previous statute, 27 Henry VIII., 
chapter 26, by which he was enabled, in writing under. 
the great seal, to change, add, alter, minish, and reform 
all such provisions therein as it should seem convenient, 
and from time to time, at his pleasure, to make laws for 
the government of Wales, which reservation was repealed 
by 21 James I., chapter 10, section 4, as experience of 
the past proved that the constitution and laws alread 
established were sufficient, without the exercise of or 
absolute authority. 

T. O. Moraan. 


[We beg leave to refer members to Mr. Kemble’s learned work on 


aneerene England for much information concerning the original 
establishing of shires, especially in so far as King Alfred may be 


supposed to have had any share in it— Ep. Arcu. Cams. |] 





RECORDS OF THE LORDSHIP OF DYFFRYN CLWYD 
AND RUTHIN CASTLE. 


No. IV. 


Confirmation of the grant of John de Grey to the Collegiate 
hurch of Ruthin, 8 Edward II. (From the records of the 
Court of Chancery.) 


The King to all to whom &c., greeting. We have inspected 
the deed, which John, the son of Reginald de Grey, Lord 
of the Cantred of Dyffrynclwyd made to God, and to the 
blessed Peter, and to the collegiate Church in honor of the 
blessed Peter at Ruthyn by the said John, newly founded, and 
to the priests serving God in these words. To all the sons of 
Holy mother Church, to whom the present writing shall come, 
John de Grey, son of the late Lord Reginald de Grey of famous 
memory and Lord of the Cantred of Dyffryn Clwyd in the 
diocese of Bangor sends greeting in the Saviour of all. Amon 
other works OF piety, this we consider to be the chief, that 


approaching to the gate of Eternal Salvation we thither proceed 


through the paths of Charity by those works, which we perform 
and render to the most High, and which render peace, safety, 
and profit on enfeebled man. Incited therefore by this feeling 
of devotion, and directing our attention to the general condition 
of our faithful people, we considering that at our town of Ruthin, 
in the said Diocese (in which now the numbers of inhabitants 
and sojourners there has greatly increased) in honor of the blessed 
Peter the Apostle, in whose name there was formerly a chapel 
there, do (after many intercessions) dedicate the place and court- 
yard surrounding the same Chapel to divine worship, and therein 
we do found, erect, and endow a collegiate Church, and which is 

arochial, (the license of the Diocesan being already obtained.) 
For which reason as far as is permitted us, we have now taken 
on ourselves to found the same under this form that in the said 
Church there shall henceforth be at the least seven fit Regular 
priests to endure there for ever, who shall continue divine praises, 
and out of the possessions to them to be given, and their suc- 
cessors by us, and other deyout persons, and for the purpose, as 
hereafter appears, now granted to be applied in the common way 
under the Rule of him, whom from among themselves, the Dio- 
cesan of the said place on the presentation of the Patron for the 
time being shall cause to be preferred, perpetually to minister to 
God, and for the souls of the most serene prince and Lord of 
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famous Memory, Edward son of King Henry heretofore King of 
England, the lady Alianor queen of England, and wife of the 
aforesaid King Edward, the aforesaid Lord Reginald de Grey, 
Matilda his late wife, and our mother, and of our progenitors ; 
also for the soul of Matilda our wife, of all our children, parents 
and friends, and also of all the benefactors of the Church and 
College aforesaid, and for all the faithful deceased, daily to 
solemnize Mass and other divine offices rightly and for ever 
to be celebrated, and other offices which do belong to divine 
worship, and the salvation of souls, one of them at the disposition 
of the said Rector for the time being shall serve the Chapel of 
our castle of Ruthin, celebrating therein one mass at Matins, and 
at other canonical hours for the souls of all the aforesaid daily for 
ever. Five priests shall be present at the aforesaid offices so 
daily to be celebrated, and bread, wine, wax, and one missal 
(shall be furnished) for ever. And the said priest at the dis- 
position of the Lord of the Castle, and the warden! of the same 
for the time being shall celebrate the same daily. And we have 
given, granted and confirmed by presents the yard and manse of 
the said Church so founded to God, & the blessed Peter the 
apostle, the patron of that Church, and to the parish priests there 
serving God for ever by license of the aforesaid Diocesan, having 
obtained the express consent of Dom: Hugh, now Rector of 
Llanrhidd in the said diocese, within whose limits the same 
chapel had then been constituted, being subject to the same as 
well by right as by Custom—and of which Church or Chapel the 
right of patronage is to us well known—as also (we have given, 
&c.) the same chapel with all rights and appurtenances as much 
as to us doth pertain—together with all the yard or 
place surrounding the same chapel, according to distinct limits as 
it lies. 

And for the endowment of the said church, and for the lights 
and stipends of the Ministers (the Episcopal rights to be paid, 
and other charges which are incumbered to be supported and 
which seemed to us at the time of the foundation to be sufficient) 
we have given, granted, and confirmed as heretofore in pure and 
perpetual alms, and in Endowment for us our heirs and assigns 
for ever 205 acres of our land with the easements and appurte- 
nances whatsoever in our towns of Roslemeryer and Rue in 
demesne and villenage viz all that land and pasture with the 
moors, marshes, wastes, woods, and with all other their appurte- 
nances which William de Rue and Cecilia his wife held in the 
town of Rue aforesaid (that land which we lately caused to be 


1 That is, the warden or constable of the castle. 
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inclosed within our small close of Ruthin only excepted) with all 
bondmen, holding the aforesaid land with their sequels and 
chattels whatsoever without reservation. And also all that land 
and pasture with all their appurtenances which Gronough ap 
Iorewarth, and Madoc Goch our bondsmen hold in the town of 
Roslemeryer aforesaid with all the sequel and all the chattels of 
the aforesaid Gronogh, and Madoc without any reservation— 
together with the advowson of the aforesaid parish Church of 
Lianrhydd, and the Chapel of Ruthin aforesaid, with the tithes, 
obventions and other rights thereunto belonging. Moreover we 
have given, granted and by our Deed by these presents confirmed 
to God (and) the blessed Peter, to the Church and to the said 
riests, in pure and perpetual alms, and in dotation all those 
ands and tenements with all their appurtenances which formerly 
belonged to Walter de Braddene of the gift and grant of the said 
Lord Reginald de Grey our Father, in the cantred aforesaid 
without any reservation thereof, to find habits or apparel for 
them and their successors yearly for ever, and also forty acres of 
our land, and twenty acres of our wood enclosed, and at all times 
separate with their appurtenances for maintaining one Vaccary 
in Dynamerugh. Also common of pasture for 24 cows, and one 
bull with their kind without issue to be had for two years in our 
pasture of Dynamerugh aforesaid Dynameriza and Glympolia 
together also with common of pasture with all their cattle through- 
out our whole land of Ruthin aforesaid (our enclosure there only 
excepted) together with common of pasture for ten cows and one 
Bull in our little park of Ruthin from the feast of the finding the 
Holy Cross unto the feast of Saint Martin every year for ever, 
together also with one mill situate on the water of Clawadoc, 
and called the mill of Blethin Goch, with their appurtenances 
whatsoever. Further we-have given to the Church and Priests 
aforesaid free pannage for sixty hogs in all our outlying woods of 
Dyffrenclwyd ren! year for ever, to have and to hold to the said 
blessed Peter the Church and the priests aforesaid, the aforesaid 
chapel with the Court yard aforesaid—the said 205 acres of 
Land with all their appurtenances together with all the bondmen 
holding the aforesaid land with their sequel and chattles whatso- 
ever without any reservation as is above said, together with the 
advowson of the Church of Llanrhydd aforesaid and the chapel of 
Ruthin with their aforesaid appurtenances. Also all those lands 
aud tenements with all their appurtenances, which heretofore 
were belonging to Walter de Braddene of the gift and grant of 
the said Lord Reginald de Grey our father for finding habits or 
apparel for them, and their successors yearly for ever, and the 
said forty acres of land, and twenty acres of wood inclosed and 
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at all times separate for maintaining a certain Vaccary in Dy- 
nannerugh aforesaid. Also common of pasture for 24 cows and 
one bull with their kind without issue for two years in Dynan- 
nerugh, Dynanneriza and Glympolia aforesaid, together with 
common pasture with all their cattle throughout all the town of 
Ruthin aforesaid (our inclosure only excepted), together with 
common of pasture for ten cows and one bull in our little park 
of Ruthin, and together with the mill aforesaid situate upon the 
waters of Clawadock which is called the mill of Blethyn Goch 
together with free pannage for 60 hogs throughout all our out- 
ying woods of ‘Dyffrenclwyd with all the yg sae of every 

premises as above in all things more fully is expressed of us, 
our heirs and assigns whomsoever—well and in good peace, 
entirely freely, and quietly in pure free and perpetual alms, and 
in dotation to be ohelly discharged and free from all secular 


exaction whatsoever. And we the said John our heirs and 
assigns, all the aforesaid as they are more fully recited with their 
appurtenances to the aforesaid Blessed Peter, and the aforesaid 
priests will warrant, acquit, and for ever defend. In witness 
whereof we have caused our seal to be affixed to these presents, 
these being witnesses, The Lords, pee de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, 
Roger de Mortimer, then justice of 


nowden, Pagan Tybetot, 
then Justice of Chester, Urien de St. Peter, John de Ardene, 
William Juge, Henry Spigurnel Knight, Meredith ap Maddoc, 
Blethin Goch, David ap Maddoc, Howell ap Maddoc, Llewellyn 
ap Madoc, Almaric Lord of Marreys, David ap Gronough, then 
official of Dyffrynclwyd, and others, dated at Ruthin the seventh 
of the ides of April in the year of our Lord 1310. 

Now we the gifts, grants, and confirmations aforesaid, ratifying, 
and approving the same for us, and our heirs as much as in us is 
to the aforesaid priests and their successors, priests in the Church 
aforesaid serving God for ever, we do grant and confirm as the 
deed aforesaid doth reasonably testify In testimony &c: Witness 
the King at York the 18" day of September. 

By the King himself. 





ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES IN 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


No. II. 
COYTY, COYCHURCH, AND EWENNY. 


In the central region of Glamorganshire, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bridgend, three of the most remarkable 
churches in South Wales lie in close proximity to eaeh 
other. These are those of Coyty, Coychurch, and the 
Priory of Ewenny. These three I propose making the 
subject of my second contribution towards an archi- 
tectural survey of Glamorganshire, counting as my first 
the paper on the “ Architectural Antiquities of Gower,” 
which appeared in the Archeologia Cambrensis in 1850. 
Lying near together, and having some points of re- 
semblance, they may naturally be treated together. I 
propose to examine them in the order in which I hap- 
pened to visit them, which is also the reverse order of 
merit, so as to ascend from Coyty to the certainly 
superior church of Coychurch, and from Coychurch to 
the grand monastic pile of Ewenny. 

The whole group may be classed together as instances 
of the perfect cruciform shape, in a region where that 
form is not very common, as instances too of much 
better work than is usual in that region, and yet as 
instances which by no means entirely desert the local 
character of the district. They are far finer than most 
Welsh churches, and yet they are essentially Welsh 
churches, and not mere exotics, like so many of the 
buildings of superior pretensions all along this coast. 
Their general outlines, and the half-military feeling about 
them, would at once proclaim to what part of the king- 
dom they belong. 

The two churches which, as far as | am aware, were 
always merely parochial, still more closely resemble one 
another. The towers of Coyty and Coychurch are almost 
identical ; they have very little of the feeling of genuine 
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central towers; the ordinary South Welsh western tower 
is transferred to the centre of the church. The outlines 
also, though bold and effective, will not stand minute 
criticism, as the naves are disproportionably large. This 
is not uncommon in the best cruciform Somersetshire 
churches, where the old chancel was often preserved, as at 
Yatton, when the nave was rebuilt on a grander scale. 
But here the defect clearly dates from the beginning. It 
is especially conspicuous at Coyty, where the nave is not 
only much higher, but also much wider than the chancel, 
which produces some very awkward treatment of the roofs 
at the junction of the nave and transepts. Coychurch is 
better managed in this respect. 

Ewenny is a church of another type. Though quite 
small, not covering much more ground, I should think, 
than Coychurch, it has all the grandeur and massiveness 
of a genuine Norman minster. Its outline, as far as it 
can be appreciated in its present grievous state of dis- 
figurement, is absolutely perfect, unless it be that the 
single aisle to the nave was a defect. It belongs to the 
same class as Llanddew, Llanbadarn, St. Asaph, and 
Brecon, exhibiting the same noble simplicity of com- 
position, especially the same enormously massive central 
tower. In point of date it is the earliest church of that 
type which I have seen, being a grand example of pure 
Norman work. In this respect it is more easy to compare 
it than any of the others with Leonard Stanley in Glou- 
cestershire, a church which I have often siasalleled with 
Llanbadarn. To Ewenny its resemblance is still stronger, 
as might be fairly expected when we remember that they 
were both cells to the Abbey of Gloucester, and must 
have been erected about the same time. 

I will now proceed to describe the three in order, more 
in detail. beer 


§ 1.—coyry. 


Ovtiine anp Grounp-pLan.—Coyty appears, with the 
exception of the upper part of the tower, to be an un- 
altered cruciform church of the fourteenth century. Like 
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Llanbadarn and Leonard Stanley, it is without aisles, but 
the effect of the four high roofs is a good deal marred 
by the disproportion already alluded to in the height 
and breadth of the four arms. One special result is that 


Ground-Plan, Coyty Church, 


the central tower becomes much too narrow for the church. 
This tower is one of the sort so common in South Wales, 
in actual date Perpendicular or even Debased, but retain- 
ing the general conception of a military tower of some 
centuries earlier. It is without buttresses or strings; a 
battlement rests on a corbel-table, diversified at the angles 
by gurgoyles, an ornament more commonly accompany- 
ing a cornice than a corbel-table. Close below the corbel- 
table are the plain square-headed belfry windows; these 
have slits under them in the east, north and south faces; 
on the west side the roof of the nave comes too near to 
the belfry window to allow of their insertion. Besides 
the tower, traces of military ideas may be observed in the 
corbel-table of the chancel, in the sloped basement of the 
nave and transept, and in the absence of buttresses through- 
out the church. There is a south porch, the only addition 
to the simple cruciform plan. The whole building has a 
pleasing and picturesque effect from most points. The west 
elevation, though perhaps over broad, is well managed, 
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with a large window, and a good plain doorway below. 
The transepts, as at Leonard Stanley,’ are narrower than 
the nave ; their fronts, therefore, are of a more pleasing 
proportion, and their effect, with their elegant slender 
windows, is extremely satisfactory. 

Within the church, the narrowness of the central tower 
is still more felt than in the external view, and it is com- 
bined with the further defect of extreme want of height. 
The four lantern arches are very low; the crossing is 
vaulted and groined, both pier and vaulting arches being 
without shafts or capitals. The space under the tower, 
forming the choir, is, in a manner, isolated, and seems to 
have no relation to the rest of the church. Its arches 
are not a continuation of any of the walls of the church, 
except the western wall of the transept; for both the 
transept and the eastern limb, though so much narrower 
than the nave, are nevertheless wider than the tower-choir. 
The eastern arch then stands quite apart from the outer 
walls, and is connected with the angles of the transepts 
and eastern limb by an angular wall or buttress, pierced, 
on the north side at least, with a trefoiled squint, and fur- 
nished with a corbel-table in its upper part. The effect 
of the whole choir is more singular than pleasing. That 
this space did form the choir is proved by manifest traces 
of the roodloft against the east wali of the nave, and by 
the roodloft door remaining in the same position. Signs 
of screens are also apparent across the other arches. This 
of course shows that the screen was placed across the 
western arch of the lantern, and consequently that the 
space under the tower, in this as in so many other cases, 
formed the ritual choir. In a Norman minster this, of 
course, is only what we should look for, but in a Deco- 
rated parish church, though in no way extraordinary, it is 
worth noting ; the more so, as from the external character 
of the tower it is not what we should have expected.’ 


1 Here, it will be remembered, the difference of breadth between the 
nave and transept is obviated by making the tower oblong. ' 
2 It is still less probable that this should have been a case of an 

isolated central tower, like that at Ruthin, placed between the nave 
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This roodloft door is ap;voached from a remarkable stair- 
case in the north transept, placed against the west wall, 
and supported on two half arches of two orders, like one 
side of a trefoil arch. This leads also directly to the 
belfry. Beneath it is a stone bench, and a recess, which 
would seem to have been a squint out of the nave, like 
those in Cam church, Gloucestershire, and in some of the 
Pembrokeshire examples; but the present position of the 
pulpit forbids certainty on this point. 

Since the destruction of the roodloft a small Debased 
window has been inserted low in the south wall at this 
point. There are similar ones on each side at Rumney, 
Monmouthshire.® 

Ecciestotocy, &c.—In each transept is a trefoiled 
piscina. The arrangements of the high altar present 
some singularities, which, as getting out of the domain 
of architecture proper, I will describe in the words of a 
writer in the Ecclesiologist, (viii. 251,) who has described 
both Coyty and Coychurch very accurately, though not 
exactly from my own point of view :— 

“Under the eastern” window of the south side of the chancel 
(or rather presbytery) “is a curious arrangement of piscina and 
sedilia. There are three cinq-foiled-headed recesses, of which 
the westernmost only is prolonged so as to form a proper sedile ; 
the eastern one contains the piscina with multifoiled orifice, while 
the middle compartment is of the same length as the piscina, and 
may have been a credence. Another singular feature is the exist- 
ence of a drain in the pavement, immediately under the piscina 
just mentioned.” 


On each side of the priest’s door is a shallow recess. 


and the choir, without belonging to either. This was also the case in 
Dunster Priory, Somerset, and still more singularly in Bredon church, 
Worcestershire, which, as far as I am aware, was always a merel 
parochial edifice. Here a narrow tower stands between the alee 
cent nave and chancel, there being no transepts. The loft was against 
the western arch; but an external doorway in the tower shows, as 
at Ruthin, that the tower could not have been occupied by stalls, 
but that the choir must always have been in the eastern limb, at least 
since its erection in its present form. 

3 Mr. Parker thinks that one at least of those at Rumney is older 


than the destruction of the roodloft. 
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The ascent to the altar by several steps gives great 
dignity to the general effect of the eastern limb. 

Two small but remarkable monumental figures in the 
chancel I leave to the local antiquary. There is also an 
incised cross. There is also a very fine chest, if indeed it 
be a chest, and not rather intended as a feretory, or for 
some other purpose which I am not ritualist enough to 
explain. It has a saddleback top; the sloping side is 
enriched with new Flamboyant tracery, but the gables 
are original, and the exposed side is elaborately carved 
with the emblems of the Passion. “The Font,” says the 
Ecclesiologist, “is a curious octagonal bowl, of unusual 
size, without any pedestal or basement.” 

Roors.—The stone-groined roof of the tower-choir I 
have already mentioned ; the eastern limb has internally 
a poor low timber roof, perhaps contemporary with the 
upper part of the tower, but, as the high pitch remains 
outside, there may possibly be something better above 
it. The nave has an open work roof of the ordinary 
South Welsh type, but it is in itself greatly inferior to 
many other specimens, and it is also much damaged by 
the loss of its ridge-piece. That however in the porch 
is a rare curiosity, as between the rafters are heads well 
carved in the wood, with male and female head-dresses 
of the fourteenth century. The outer doorway of this 
porch is a flat segmental arch with discontinuous imposts; 
the inner one is also segmental, but less flat. 

Winvows.—The windows of this church are an excel- 
lent study, being nearly all in good preservation, and all, 
apparently, of one date. They exhibit various kinds of 
Decorated tracery, and, like many others, show what an 
uncertain existence the Flowing type had, some of the 
windows at Coyty being Geometrical, others almost Per- 
pendicular. 

The north window of the north transept is of three 
lights, with a manifest inclination to Perpendicular. But 
the supermullions, if they deserve the name, do not, 
except the central one, rise from the apices of the lights. 
The figures are completely foliated—sexfoiled—but the 
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space in the head is left bare. The north side of the nave 
has an elegant series of three windows of two lights; one 
is Geometrical, with a cinquefoiled circle in the head ; 
another Reticulated and quatrefoiled ; another of that form 
in which an arch springs immediately from the apices of 
the lights, like a spherical triangle with the base omitted, 
only foliated with an ordinary quatrefoil. The south of 
the nave has also the same Geometrical and the same 
Reticulated pattern, as also an inserted square-headed 
window. The south window of the east transept is three- 
light Reticulated ;. the eastern one has modern tracery 
inserted. 

The west window is a very fine specimen of imperfect 
intersection.* It is of five lights, fenestellee of three with 
one common, leaving a space in the head with a spiked 
octofoil.’ Each fenestella forms a three-light Intersecting 
window; the lights are filled in with Flamboyant tracery; 
the spaces above are octofoiled, and that in the head 
quatrefoiled. 

The east window is suspected by the writer in the 
Ecclesiologist of being “ Debased.” To me it seems a 
genuine Decorated window, only affected by a vagary, 
certainly very rare, but of which I have seen instances 
elsewhere. It is an Intersecting three-light window, only 
the lines are drawn concentric with those of the arch, 
which throws the whole design in a manner askew. The 
same arrangement occurs in a very extraordinary window 
at Rushden, Northamptonshire. The lights are unfoli- 
ated, the spaces quatrefoiled. On the north side of the 
chancel are two smaller windows of two lights, which 
seem to be modifications of the same idea; the lights 
being, as it were, a kind of Foil version of the same 
concentric arrangement. The two windows south of the 
chancel have very much the appearance of broad lancets; 
but there can be little doubt that they were originally 


4 Essay on Window Tracery, pp. 48, 127. 5 Ibid. p. 79. 
6 Northamptonshire Churches, p. 179. Essay on Window Tracery, 
p- 54. 
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like those on the north side, only they have lost their 
mullions. 

The smaller windows in this church have an excellent’ 
effect within from their deep double rear-arches. The 
details are confirmed Decorated, but plain; there is no 
sign of the very distinctive characters of that variety of 
the style which I have elsewhere’ attributed to the in- 
fluence of Bishop Gower. This is found through the 
whole of his own diocese of St. David’s,’ but I have not 
yet discovered it within that of Llandaff. Among the 
curiosities of Coyty I must certainly not omit a monu- 
mental inscription of the last century, to do full justice to 
which would require a type cast for the purpose. The 
person commemorated, after some other singular adven- 
tures, Was MOVSD TO ETERNITY. What kind of fate that 
may be, I know not; it suggests the Herodotean Sia 
mphypara karadapPdver rove alehovpove, and may also have some 
faint connection with the Alexandrine Patriarch, Timothy 
the Cat. 

On the whole this church is an excellent one, and in 
fair preservation; but few of the windows have been 
robbed of its tracery, nor has any special devastation of 
any other kind been perpetrated. It has but little orna- 
mental detail, but its picturesque outline and its fine series 
of windows would attract notice anywhere; and as a 
thoroughly Welsh church, exhibiting the local half mili- 
tary type ona larger scale and wrought with more finished 
workmanship, it ranks especially high. It is however 
decidedly outshone by its neighbour which I have next to 
describe. 


§ 11.—coYCHURCH. 


OvtiinE anp Grounp-pLan.—Coychurch is decidedly 
superior to Coyty; it exhibits a still finer development 
of the local type. As Coychurch is somewhat the earlier 


7 History of St. David’s, p. 203. 
8 It occurs at Swansea and perhaps at Llanthony, places in Gla- 
— and Monmouthshire respectively, but in St. David’s 
iocese. 
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of the two, and as Coyty evidently reproduced it in 
several respects, this aot superiority of the earlier 
model may not be considered altogether creditable to the 
designers of the later copy. The resemblance between 
the two is very striking, the chief difference being in the 








Ground-Plan, Coychurch Church. 


presence of aisles at Coychurch. Coychurch, like Coyty, 
is a church of nearly unmixed Decorated work, or rather 
of Transition from Early English to Decorated. The 
only exception is the same which occurs in its neighbour, 
namely the tower, which is of much the same character as 
Coyty, a western, unbuttressed, military tower transferred 
to the centre of the church. As at Coyty, the upper part 
is late, with the same corbel-table and gurgoyles, but the 
square-headed belfry windows are better finished, having 
foliations, and as they are placed a little lower than at 
Coyty, the effect of hardness and squareness is somewhat 
diminished. I cannot look upon some small pinnacles as 
any improvement. They are modern, or tampered with, 
but they clearly succeed old ones. As at Coyty, the nave 
is much higher than the other limbs, so that from the 
east end the tower looks quite lofty, but, as I before said, 
the special fault of Coyty, the disproportionate breadth of 
the nave, does not occur. The nave of Coychurch indeed 
is unusually narrow and lofty, contrary to the common 
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use of large Welsh churches, which generally prefer a 
single wide body to a nave and aisles. As at Coyty also, 
military features occur in corbel-tables to the chancel and 
transepts, in sloped basements in various parts, and in the 
absence of buttresses at the sides. At Coyty, it will be 
remembered, there are no buttresses at all, but at Coy- 
church they occur in all the four fronts; those however to 
the chancel and north transept are actually a rude form of 
the spur-buttress, so common in the military architecture 
of the district. On the whole, though the tower is hardly 
in character as a central lantern, and though the nave is 
certainly disproportioned to the remainder of the church, 
the whole effect of the building is pleasing and picturesque 
from every point. 

Nave anp AisiEs.—The grand distinctive point of 
Coychurch is the presence of a real west front, simple 
indeed and unornamented, but of admirable composition 
and quite satisfactory detail. It is a true architectural 
design, which is so seldom the case even in churches of 
very considerable pretensions, the west end being so often 
left, as it were, to take care of itself. 1 certainly cannot 
call to mind any Welsh, and not very many English, 
buildings of the same scale which can at all compare with 
it. Even among churches of higher ecclesiastical rank, 
Brecon has no west front at all, and St. Asaph one cer- 
tainly not superior, if equal, to Coychurch. We must 
ascend to buildings like Llandaff and Llanthony to find 
anything superior. Again, its perfect plainness and sim- 
plicity again distinguishes it from the grand parochial 
west fronts of Berkeley and Felmersham in the earlier, 
of Yatton, Crewkerne, and Terrington St. Clements, in 
the later styles. It consists simply of the termination 
of the nave and aisles, the former levi a high gable, 
the latter a very decided slope. This has, indeed, been 
increased by a modern alteration, but the original slope, 
which can easily be traced, was very considerable. The 
central compartment is marked off by pedimented but- 
tresses with only a single set-off at a great height from 
the ground; the angles have low double buttresses. 
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The great west window, set high in the wall, is a well- 
proportioned one of three lights, of simple Arch tracery 
without foliations. It is very plain and simple, with a 
single bold chamfer in the jamb. Below is a fine large | 
doorway, which might be called Early English, having 
detached banded shafts: but I imagine the whole is of 
one piece, the transitional style of Edward I.’s time. The 
west windows of the aisles are, as far as I am aware, 
unique, and give a character of great boldness and 
originality to the whole front. They are merely large 
pointed quatrefoils, which have internally, so to speak, 
a lozenge-shaped rear arch. 

We find the same idea repeated in the clerestory, for, 
strange to say, in a Welsh church, Coychurch has a 
clerestory, though a very low one, and on the south side it 
is pierced with windows, though they are merely cinque- 
foil openings. They suggest the remembrance of those in 
St. Asaph’s Cathedral, but their fate has been exactly the 
reverse. At St. Asaph they are preserved without and 
concealed within: at Coychurch they are visible within, 
but partially concealed outside by the increased slope 
which has been given to the aisle roofs. 

Nearly all the smaller windows throughout the church 
are trefoil-headed lancets, those to the south having 
pointed labels, of a rather awkward shape, which are 
absent on the north side. These windows are a more 
finished form of the ordinary and always satisfactory tre- 
foil lancet of South Wales. The north side of the nave, 
being pierced with only three of them, with the steep roofs 
of the aisle and nave, and only the low unpierced clere- 
story interposed, has a somewhat bare and heavy look. 
On the south the range is broken by a good sized porch, 
with a segmental outer doorway, as at Coyty. The inner 
arch has good mouldings of Early English character. 
The north doorway is blocked, and must have been very 

lain. A 

The nave derives a fine internal effect from its great 
height and narrowness. It is especially striking in the 
direct view westward, where the large western doorway, 
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and the portion of the west window high in the wall, serve 
to increase the character of loftiness. Viewed across, 
the width of the bays seems out of harmony with the 
narrowness of the nave itself. They are five in number, 
but of these the eastern one is a solid wall for the reception 
of the roodloft, just as at Brecon, just too as at Leo- 
minster, except that there the triforium and clerestory 
are continued over the blank space, which seems to have 
been thought unnecessary with the low clerestory of Coy- 
church. There is only a small plain opening on each 
side to light the roodloft, that on the north side forming 
a small projection. The piers are octagonal, with bases 
and capitals showing, like the rest of the church, the 
transition from Early English to Decorated. The eastern 
pair of responds have discontinuous imposts, but immedi- 
ately beneath that on the north side is a corbel in the 
form of a capital. 

The roof of the nave, when untouched, must have been 
a very fine example of the more elaborate kind of coved 
roof, with moulded ribs and an enriched cornice. Un- 
fortunately it is now ceiled between the ribs; were it 
panelled and painted instead, the effect would be mag- 
nificent. Over the roodloft the design, as usual, is diffe- 
rent and more elaborate. 

Cuorr, Transepts, &c.—The position of the roodloft 
across the western arch of the lantern shows that here, as 
at Coyty, the ritual choir occupied the space beneath the 
tower. This is also shown by the position of the priest’s 
door unusually westward, so that there would have been 
very little room for stalls in the eastern limb. The four 
lantern arches also rise suddenly from the wall with dis- 
continuous imposts, so as to furnish a more convenient 
backing for the stalls. The groined roof of Coyty does 
not reappear at Coychurch, but the tower-choir, not being 
so conspicuously low and narrow, fits better into the 
general design of the building. The roodloft must have 
been extremely large, as is shown by the great con- 


9 Archeologia Cambrensis, 1854, p. 175. 
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structive preparations for it. Its doorway is placed some 
distance to the west of the lantern, while one to the tower, 
approached by the same stairs, is in the eastern wall of 
the nave. 

The transepts are approached from the nave aisles by 
arches, of which the northern one is very rude, quite un- 
like anything else in the church; the southern is of more 
ordinary character, with discontinuous imposts. The 
south transept contains a piscina. 

The side windows of the constructive chancel and those 
in the east end of the south transept form a beautiful 
series; they are trefoil lancets with pointed labels, the 
whole range being externally connected by a string, 
while internally their labels are immediately connected 
so as to form an arcade. They remind one somewhat 
of Grosmont, Monmouthshire, or of Brecon College. 
There are four on each side of the constructive chancel, 
two in the south transept; the east end of the north 
transept has no windows; its west end has a single 
blocked one. The east window is of three lights, good 
Intersecting tracery; it might be supposed to be an 
insertion, as, inside and out, the string seems to be inter- 
rupted. The label however has a return, showing that 
the arrangement is original. And the character of the 
window, with its truncated cusps, is very early, probably 
contemporary with the rest. The north front has three 
trefoil lancets, simpler than the remainder. Within the 
constructive chancel, which was, of course, the real pres- 
bytery, the original roof has been partly concealed by 
a late Perpendicular flat timber ceiling, probably, as at 
Coyty, contemporary with the late upper portion of the 
tower. This recklessly cuts off the head of the eastern 
lantern arch, and it did decapitate the east window in 
a similar manner; but this barbarism has been partially 
remedied in more recent times by a kind of restoration 
of the coved roof over the eastern bay, so that the east 
window is no longer directly interfered with; but I need 
not say that the intrusion of this ceiling is anything but 
an improvement to the general internal effect. 
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Eccuestotey, &c.—On some points coming less di- 
rectly within my own province, | cannot do better than 
again quote the writer in the Ecclesiologist :-— 


“ Beneath the south-east window is a sedile and piscina, each 
with a plain triangular canopy rising above its sill; and in the 
yar wall an arched aumbrye. On the north side of the 
chancel is a rudely sculptured recumbent effigy of an ecclesiastic, 
with this inscription, ‘ Here lieth in grave the bodi of Thomas 
Ivans, Clerk, Parson of Coychurch, deceased the 2 day of April, 
Anno Domini 1591.’ This is a singular specimen of a tomb of 
the time of Elizabeth: opposite to it is another probably coeval, 
with a very small effigy, no doubt commemorating a child... . 
The walls having been lately scraped, much remains of ancient 
colouring have Side discovered. In the jamb of a window on 
the east side of the south transept is a fresco painting, of which 
however the subject cannot be deciphered; and the southern arch 
of the tower has been richly coloured in arabesque patterns. 
The font has a plain octagonal bowl, upon a stem of like shape. 
Close to the south door within the church is a circular benatura 


994 


in a perfect state. 


In the nave there remains a fair late stall desk now 
applied to the use of the clerk. 

n the church-yard stand three crosses, one the ordinary 
church-yard cross, which, having its tall shaft rising 
boldly ad a high flight of steps, groups well with the 
porch and south transept of the church. The other two 
are examples of those primeval erections the examination 
of which I must resign to Mr. Westwood. 

These two neighbouring churches are on the whole 
remarkably fine buildings, and are in a remarkably 
perfect state. I do not say that their condition might 
not be improved in some respects by the ejection of pews 
and the like; but the destroyer and that still more deadly 
enemy the restorer have agreed to spare all their essential 
features. Had the like been the case with the still nobler 
structure which is to conclude my present series, I should 
have had to describe the full grandeur of one of the finest 
structures in the Principality; as it is, we find in Ewenny 
Priory little more than a mutilated fragment. 


1 Ecclesiologist, viii. p: 253. 
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§ 111.—EWENNY PRIORY. 


The Priory Church of Ewenny is a building highly 
remarkable on several grounds. It is one of the earliest 
of the great buildings of Wales, being an example of 
pure Norman work ; it is also perhaps the best specimen 
of a fortified ecclesiastical building, of the union of 
castle and monastery in the same structure; it is also 
especially interesting to myself as a valuable contribution 
to the series on which I have always considered myself 
specially engaged, namely the class of churches which 
were at once parochial and collegiate or monastic. To 
Dorchester, Monkton, Malmesbury, Brecon, Ruthin, 
Leominster, Dunster,? I have now to add Ewenny. 











CLOISTER 











Ground-Plan, Ewenny Priory. 


Ewenny Priory, like the two churches which I have 
just been describing, has undergone but little modifica- 
tion, except indeed in the way of direct destruction. It 
has gone through no such extensive remodellings as St. 


* See the Somersetshire Archeological Proceedings for 1855. 
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David’s, Llandaff, Leominster, and Brecon. So far as it 
exists at all, it exists very nearly as it was originally 
built, and it consequently shows us what a religious edi- 
fice raised by invaders in the midst of a half-conquered 
country was required to be. For the same reason there 
will be no occasion for a formal architectural history ; I 
shall be able to deal with Ewenny in the same way as I 
have just done with Coyty and Coychurch. 

Outiive, Grounp-pLan, &c.—Ewenny then is a cruci- 
form church with a central tower of enormously massive 
proportions. When perfect, it consisted of a nave with 
a north aisle, choir under the tower, transepts, presbytery 
without aisles, but with an arrangement of chapels at- 
tached to the transepts somewhat similar to those of 
Llanthony and Brecon. But these chapels are now 
destroyed, together with the nave aisle and the north 
transept. The destruction of the chapels appears to have 
involved the propping up of the presbytery by enormous 
buttresses, which utterly destroy the external architecture 
of this portion. The western limb, or nave, formed, and 
still forms, the parish church; the choir, the presbytery, 
and their appendages formed the church of the priory. 
When they came into private hands at the Dissolution, 
they might, at the will of the grantee, have been wholly 
destroyed, as at Leominster and Ruthin, ruined, as at 
Monkton, or united to the parish church, as at Dor- 
chester, Leonard Stanley, and Abergavenny. 4s it was, 
they were allowed, as at Arundel, to remain standing and 
roofed in, as a place of burial, but with no further care 
taken of them. 

It must however be distinctly remembered that the 
separation of the church into two parts is in no way 
owing to the Dissolution or any of its consequences; it 
was the original arrangement of the church from the 
beginning. The western limb formed, as in so many 
other cases, the parish church, and the present altar 
stands on the site of the parochial high altar. The 
portion beyond was the Priory church, which, when the 
Priory was dissolved, ceased to be used for ecclesiastical 
purposes. The parishioners of Ewenny have indeed been 
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defrauded of their north aisle, but not of the choir, tran- 
septs, and presbytery, which never belonged to them. 
Two distinct churches, in fact, formed one continuous 
building. So it was at Wymondham,’ where a tower 
with a solid western wall stood between the monastic 
and parochial portions of the building; so at Ruthin 
and Dunster, where the central tower, though not solid, 
was carefully used to isolate the two parts; while at 
Dunster the western limb contains the whole arrangement 
of a large church, a nave, a choir marked off by a mag- 
nificent roodloft, and actually a constructive presbytery 
distinguished by an arch. At Ewenny the division was 
made by a solid wall across the western arch of the 
lantern, acting, of course, at once as the reredos of the 
parochial church and the rood-screen of the Priory. 
The twofold character of the building, parochial as 
well as monastic, may perhaps have had some influence 
towards giving it its especial military air. The parish 
church could not be concealed within the monastic in- 
closure ; the parishioners must have free access, without 
passing through the gateway of the monastery; conse- 
quently, the whole north side was exposed, while the 
monastic buildings were attached to the south. The like 
is the case at Brecon, Abergavenny, and numerous other 
instances. The result is that the church itself becomes 
part of the line of defence; and hence the extent to 
which it assumes a castellated character. We have seen 
at Brecon and Abergavenny the battlement carried round 
in front of the gables to form a position of defence. The 
like, as far as we can judge in its present state, was the 
case with Ewenny also. It is so in the south transept, 
where alone it remains perfect; much more therefore 
would it be so on the exposed north side, where unfor- 
tunately its unlucky mutilation has removed the traces. 
But the tower has a sufficiently formidable corbel-table 
supporting a battlement pierced with cross eyelets. The 
extraordinary massiveness of the church is probably owing 
to the same feeling. Leonard Stanley was a sister insti- 


’ See Norwich Proceedings, p. 115. 
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tution ; the church was built about the same time, it is of 
much the same outline, and resembles it in several of its 
details; but as Leonard Stanley has no corbel-tables or 
cross eyelets, so neither has it the extreme massiveness of 
Ewenny. In fact Ewenny was designed to stand a siege, 
and Leonard Stanley was not. 

The best — of view of Ewenny church is from the 
south-east, from the gardens of the neighbouring house. 
No other, in the present mutilated state of the building, 
preserves so much of the original outline; in the northern 
view the cruciform shape is of course entirely lost. From 
the south-east the solitary transept is taken in, and con- 
sequently the true character of the tower and the general 
outline of the whole are better understood. The ugly 
buttresses of the presbytery are however a great eyesore; 
but the blocked arch in the east wall of the transept is 
sufficiently suggestive of the destroyed chapels. It is 
however to be deeply regretted that our old enemy the 
ivy is allowed to disfigure Ewenny with no more let or 
hindrance than at Brecon. The arrangement of the 
transept windows is just discernible, but the junction of 
the buildings which we might expect to join the church 
at this point is altogether concealed. 

Tue Prespytery.—The presbytery of Ewenny may, 
in some respects, pass as the prototype of that of Brecon, 
though a greater difference in general effect can hardly 
be imagined than exists between the internal appearance 
of the two buildings. The ecclesiastical arrangements are 
nearly identical; the architectural character presents a total 
contrast. Brecon, with all its bulk and massiveness, de- 
rives an internal effect of lightness from its noble series 
of Lancet triplets, and the positive height of the building, 
in its unvaulted state, is considerable. But at Ewenny 
all is dark, solemn, almost cavernous; it is indeed a shrine 
for men who doubtless performed their most solemn rites 
with fear and trembling, amid constant expectation of 
hostile inroads. Of course no arrangement in the Nor- 
man style could directly compare with the Lancet work 
at Brecon, but many examples of Norman work are far 
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from approaching the gloomy and ponderous character 
of Ewenny. 

The ground-plan of the two presbyteries is very nearly 
the same; Brecon consisting of four bays, Ewenny, a 
much smaller church, of only three. At Brecon the 
two eastern bays stood free, but at Ewenny the extreme 
eastern one only ; the others in both cases having chapels 
attached without any regular arcades between. Indeed at 
Ewenny, we find no traces even of the low arches which, 
in one bay at Brecon, connect the presbytery with the 
oe there seems to have always been an unpierced 
wall. Again, at Brecon there was room for windows in 


all the bays, which, in the two western bays, rose like a 
clerestory above the roofs of the attached chapels. At 
Ewenny, the small height and the character of the roof 
did not allow of any side windows at all except in the 
extreme eastern bay. But it is in the roof just alluded 
to that the great contrast of all is to be found. Ewenny 


presbytery is one of the rare instances in England of 
Romanesque vaulting on so large a scale. Over the 
three western bays is a barrel vault, but the eastern bay 
has groined cellular vaulting. The object of the diffe- 
rence clearly is to allow of the presence of windows in 
. the eastern bay. The two bays of the barrel vault are 
divided by square-edged arches rising from square pilas- 
ters, whose capitals are connected by a string forming a 
sort of stone wall-plate. These pilasters are corbelled off 
at a lower string, which is enriched with the chevron. 
Between each pair of these flat arches a moulded rib is 
thrown across; the groined vault of the eastern bay has 
also moulded ribs, rising at the east end from shafts set 
diagonally. The barrel vault is semicircular; it seems 
always to have been a little flattened, but now the crown 
has given way considerably. The groined vaulting is 
just pointed. The east window is a pointed triplet, quite 
plain; if it be contemporary, it is a very early instance, 
and reverses the usual course of the Transition, in which 
the great constructive arches become pointed, long before 
that form is extended to the smaller apertures. The 
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small windows on each side of the eastern bay appear to 
have been tampered with. 

Externally, owing to the destruction of the side chapels 
and the addition of enormous props, hardly anything can 
be made out. The east end has flat pilasters, and a small 
window may be discerned in the gable over the triplet. 

Lantern.—The lantern arches are round, perfectly 

lain, of two orders, the inner one rising from two cor- 

lled shafts side by side, the outer from a flat pilaster 

similarly treated ; the chevroned string of the presbytery 
is continued under them. 

The space under the crossing is divided from the pres- 
bytery, as at Brecon, by a screen of wood, apparently of 
Perpendicular date, as the solid portion is eae with 
the linen pattern, but the tracery above is Decorated, an 
elongated version of the Reticulated type. The upright ~ 
mullions appear to have been renewed. To the west a 
solid screen, a wall in fact, separates the crossing from 
the nave. This has been, doubtless in more recent times, 
built up to the crown of the arch ; but it is equally clear 
that the wall itself was original, as it contains two pointed 
doorways, just analogous to those in St. Cuthberht’s 
screen at St. Alban’s. 

It may be remembered that when describing the 
phenomena of Brecon Priory,* where we have the same 
eastern screen, and signs of the same western screen as at 
Ewenny, I thought, on the whole, that at Brecon the 
choir had always remained under the tower, and that the 
eastern screen was analogous to that at St. David’s, one 
dividing the choir and the presbytery. The other alter- 
native was that the choir, originally occupying the cros- 
sing, was at a later period removed into the eastern limb. 
This last is the arrangement that was so remarkably 
carried out at Dunster, where, as I before said, the tower 
was employed to isolate the monastic and the parochial 
eee of the church. That this change took place at 

wenny is far more probable than at Brecon. The 


* Archeologia Cambrensis, 1854, p. 169. 
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reason for so thinking is to be found in the character of 
the solid screen across the western lantern arch. This, I 
just mentioned, has two doorways. Ordinarily a screen 
has only a central doorway, with the return stalls on 
each side of it. But this has the two doorways on each 
side like a reredos, it being in fact the reredos of the 
mere church. It is not easy to see how this could 

e reconciled with the ordinary arrangement of stalls 
immediately to the east of it. This makes me think that 
both these screens are not improbably owing to a later 
rearrangement, designed more completely to separate the 
two portions, as at Dunster. If so, the stalls were now 
removed to the eastern limb, the crossing was left as a 
vestibule to the new choir, and the wall erected to divide 
the two portions was treated on its western side as a 
genuine reredos. It should be mentioned that I could 
make out no signs of a screen across the southern lantern 
arch. But if the choir ever did occupy the eastern limb, 
one cannot doubt but that it was a mere rearrangement. 
Its original position could never, in a Norman minster, 
have been other than under the tower. 

Transepts.—The north transept is destroyed. The 
southern one remains, and retains its original character 
nearly untouched. It is lighted at the south end by 
three plain round-headed lights, arranged in a triangular 
shape, like those at Llanbadarn-fawr, and at Barming in 
Kent. In the west wall the passage to the tower, which 
is approached, just as at Brecon, from the south-west 
corner of the transept, opens to the church by an arcade 
of seven small arches upon massive shafts, alternately 
round and square. The effect is excellent. The roof of 
the transept is a poor open one of timber. 

Cuapets.—Though the chapels in the angles of the 
presbytery and transepts have been wholly destroyed, 
and even the ordinary traces of destroyed buildings have 
been greatly obliterated by the enormous props which 
have been built up against the presbytery, still enough 
remains to make out their general design. The arrange- 
ments of the presbytery clearly show that the chapels 
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extended along two-thirds of its length eastward, while 
those of the transepts show that they extended north and 
south nearly as far as the transepts themselves. In the 
east wall of the south transept there still remain, perfect, 
though blocked, the round-headed arches which led into 
them. The northern one has its label adorned with the 
billet; the southern is quite plain. They are divided by 
a square pier, in which an elegant trefoil niche has been 
inserted during the Early English period. Among the 
ruins of the north transept, one of the arches and the 
intermediate pier can be made out; so that it is clear 
that the arrangement was the same on both sides. 

It is evident then that these chapels, as at Brecon and 
Llanthony, occupied a very considerable space, east of 
the transepts and north and south of the presbytery. The 
question next arises, How was this space treated inter- 
nally? At Brecon and Llanthony we have seen that the 
original design included four bays of vaulting from a 
central pillar, an arrangement which was actually carried 
into effect in the same position at Valle Crucis. As 
Ewenny so clearly forestalls Brecon and Llanthony in 
the general idea of these chapels, did it forestall them 
likewise in this particular mode of treating them? It 
would appear that such was not the case, as along what 
are now the external walls of the presbytery may be 
discerned. clear traces of the vaulting of the chapels, 
which, like that of the presbytery itself, was of the barrel 
form. \The question now presents itself, Did this vault 
cover the whole building on each side at one sweep; or 
were there two chapels on each side divided by a wall or 
arcade? The approach from the transepts being made 
by two arches certainly suggests the idea of two chapels 
side by side. Moreover the arch of the barrel vault 
commencing from the walls of the presbytery, is not of 
sufficient curve to have taken in the whole width of the 
two arches leading from the transepts, but is rather 
adapted to a width not stretching farther than the pier 
between them. But if we suppose two such chapels side 
by side, then either a wall or an arcade must have been 
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carried eastward from the central pier. But the pier 
which exists in the ruined north transept is sufficiently 
perfect towards the east for signs of such wall or arcade 
to have been discernible. I could however discern none. 
If we are to suppose an arcade co-existing with a complete 
barrel vault in each of the chapels which it divided, the 
vault would occupy the room naturally allotted to the 
arches, and the piers must have been of pretty much the 
same proportions as those famous ones at Manorbeer, 
which so nearly realize the Buddhist notion of perfection 
by promotion to a state of nonentity. If we suppose a 
wall, then a wall, still more than an arcade, must have 
left signs against the intermediate pier. And again, the 
presbytery, as it is, is unusually dark and cavernous; but 
the inner chapel, on such a supposition, divided by a solid 
wall from the presbytery on one side and from the outer 
chapel on the other, and with no possibility of any windows 
except at the east end, would have been nothing better 
than a crypt above ground. It is however possible that 
the design may have contemplated an arcade ranging with 
the intermediate pier, the vault being cellular towards the 
arcade, and barrel towards the wall of the presbytery. But, 
whatever was the design, it probably never was carried 
out. At Dorchester, it may be remembered, the central 
pillar was never erected; at St. David’s, I need not say, 
several eccentric designs for vaulting were laid aside, 
apparently on account of their awkwardness or impracti- 
cability. Such was most probably the case at Ewenny 
also. 

As regards the outer finish of the chapels, we should 
naturally expect to find them gabled to the east, two 
gables being originally onpuaiadh as was clearly the 
case at Brecon. But here the peculiar character of 
Ewenny steps in. There are clear signs against the east 
wall of the south transept, which show a flat roof-line at 
a great height. This seems to imply that the chapels 
were not finished with gables, but had chambers over 
them, which, probably for military reasons, may have 
been made flat roofed. 
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Comparisén witu Brecon, LLANTHONY, AND LEONARD 
SranLEy.—Thus much for the monastic portion of the 
building. This presbytery and its adjuncts are singularly 
interesting, when compared in a ical order with the 
other great South Welsh churches. ‘That we have here 
the germ of the arrangement of Brecon and Llanthony is 
manifest, and it is one decidedly unusual at the period. 
The presbytery of Ewenny, as that of a moderate sized 
Norman minster, might have been expected to be 
somewhat shorter, and there would have been a fair 
chance of its being apsidal. The transepts we should 
have expected to have been furnished with an eastern 
apse, as at Romsey, or at most with an aisle, partitioned 
off for altars, as at Buildwas. Instead of this we find on 
each side of the presbytery a series of chapels nearly as 
large as the presbytery itself. The same careful attention 
to earlier precedents which developed Llanthony out of 
St. David’s, and Llandaff out of Llanthony, developed 
also the singularly elegant arrangement which the latter 
church shared, or was designed to share, with Brecon, 
out of one which, as originally designed at Ewenny, 
would have had an effect anything but similar. 

It now remains to compare Ewenny with its sister 
church of Leonard Stanley. Besides the differences 
springing immediately from the military character of 

wenny, each church has some peculiarities of its own, 
though points of resemblance are not wanting. There is 
a certain squareness, for instance, in the details of both, 
though it shows itself in somewhat different ways; at 
Ewenny in the employment of actual square pilasters as 
supports for arches; at Leonard Stanley in placing its 
round shafts in a singular manner between square pro- 
jections. Where the round shafts do occur at Ewenny, 
as in the lantern, they are set two and two, as at Stan- 
ley, Tewkesbury, &c. The doorways also are a good 
deal like those at Stanley, and some of the grotesque 
label terminations resemble some both at Stanley and 
Malmesbury. In ground-plan Stanley is simpler than 
Ewenny; instead of the two large chapels of which we 
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have been treating, it seems to have only had a single 
apse attached to the south transept. The nave aisle also 
is wanting, but the nave itself is much longer. The pres- 
bytery, as at Ewenny, was designed for vaulting, which 
has never been added, though the idea seems to have 
been again entertained when this part of the church was 
so skilfully remodelled in later times. I do not know 
that the appearances absolutely forbid the supposition 
that the Norman architect of Stanley contemplated a 
barrel vault, but certainly the idea never struck me till 
after I had seen Ewenny. 

Of the most remarkable peculiarity of Leonard Stanley 
Ewenny has no trace. The Gloucestershire example 
forestalls the strange arrangement of Bath Abbey, by 
which, the transepts being narrower than the nave and 
presbytery, the central tower is rendered oblong. ‘This 
result is obviated at Coyty by the irregularity of the whole 
design, the tower not harmonizing with any of the four 
limbs; otherwise it may be remembered that there also the 
transepts are considerably narrower than the nave. But 
at Ewenny the four limbs are of the same width, and the 
tower is adapted to them all in the ordinary manner. 

Tue Nave.—The nave, forming the parish church of 
Ewenny, is at present in a grievous state of neatness 
strangely contrasting with the grand desolation of the 
eastern portions. It will be remembered that it was 
divided from the conventual church by a high solid 
screen forming a reredos, which is now carried up so as 
entirely to block the western arch of the lantern. The 
result, in these instances, of employing a portion of a 
great church for parochial purposes, is that, while a build- 
ing is provided of greater splendour than an ordinary 
parochial church, something is lost in ritual propriety. 
There is seldom any distinct chancel; it is not every- 
where that we find, as at Dunster, a complete nave, 
choir with screen, and constructive presbytery with an 
arch, all marked off west of the central tower. The 
western limb of Ewenny, regarded as a distinct church, 
must always have appeared small and crowded, though 
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whatever effect it may have had is of course utterly 
ruined by its having been subjected to every species 
of barbarism in the shape of pews,-ceiling, and ugly 
windows, besides the entire destruction of its solitary 
aisle. The blocked arcade is a fine example of grand, 
plain Norman. I am not aware of anything to compare 
with it along this coast, except St. Woolos at Newport, 
and there we shall find far more diversity than resem- 
blance. The piers of St. Woolos are essentially columns, 
with distinct capitals; at Ewenny we have the massive 
cylindrical pier, not a column, but a round mass of wall, 
with no proper capital, but a mere impost following the 
shape of the pier. These, as I have often observed, are 
the distinctive characteristic of English Romanesque, as 
exhibited in our larger churches. In parochial buildings 
the columnar form is more usual, and St. Woolos would 
be especially unlikely to depart from it, when we re- 
member its remarkable retention of Roman forms°— 
probably of Roman materials--in the columns of the 
great western doorway. The arches of Ewenny, like 
those of St. Woolos, are round, plain, of two orders, but 
they are better managed than in the other example, 
where with so projecting a capital, a single bold sweep 
of the arch would have been preferable. ‘The clerestories 
of the two present a marked difference. At St. Woolos 
the windows are set, in their natural place, over the 
arches; at Ewenny they are placed over the piers. This 
is a not uncommon device to obtain a larger clerestory 
than the height of the church will fairly allow. But the 
windows, in such cases, with their splay almost touching 
the arch on each side, have always an uncomfortable 
look ; they have an air of having, in a manner, broken 
through, out of their proper place; besides, this arrange- 
ment necessarily hinders any regular division into bays. 
The windows at Ewenny are perfectly plain round-headgd 
openings. On the south side no original window remains 
perfect ; but one may be traced, set high in the wall above 


5 Archeologia Cambrensis, 1851, p. 193. 
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the cloister, so as to range with the clerestory on the 
other side. This may perhaps help us to the reason why 
the church has only one aisle. In so small a building a 
cloister built against an aisle would have been as high as 
the aisle itself; it would have wholly concealed it outside, 
and would have prevented the existence of any aisle win- 
dows within. Probably then the architect judged rightly 
in omitting the aisle on the cloister side, and making a 
regular series of clerestory windows on each side, rising, 
on the north, above the aisle, on the south, above the 
cloister. At Leonard Stanley, it may be remembered, 
there are no aisles; the windows on the south side are 
placed high in the wall, over the cloister, and those to the 
north are made to range with them, without any absolute 
necessity. The single blocked window at Ewenny is all 
that is left; large square windows having been inserted 
to the west of it, apparently since the Dissolution. 
Towrer.—The massive central tower rises with much 
dignity from the intersection. Its general character strik- 
ingly resembles that at Leonard Stanley from any point 
where the oblong form and attached stair turret of the 
latter are not very conspicuous. And this is the more 
remarkable when we remember that the upper part of 
the tower at Stanley is actually of Perpendicular date. 
It is however plainly an exact reproduction of an earlier 
tower, being one of the best examples I know of this 
rare, but by no means unique, process on the part of the 
later medieval architects. Both towers rise only a stage 
above the roof, and both are lighted by two small single 
lights in each face, set wide apart. At Ewenny these are 
round-headed ; at Stanley they are obtusely pointed, and 
have the Perpendicular cavetto in their jambs, the only 
sign they exhibit of their actual date. But at Stanley 
the belfry-stage is a little higher than at Ewenny, and the 
massiveness is also slightly reduced by its being a little 
recessed. Stanley also of course wants the remarkable 
military parapet of Ewenny. A very lofty battlement, 
certainly higher than the small belfry-stage beneath it, is 
supported on a corbel-table. The battlements are stepped, 
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as they sometimes are in East Anglia, but of which I do 
not remember an example in any other Welsh® or Western 
church ; and each is pierced with a large cross eyelet. 
There are three embrasures in each face. At the corners 
are very small pinnacles, much as at Coychurch; I think 
on the whole they are a relief to the effect. 

Conventuat Burtpincs.—Unless I am greatly mis- 
informed, the domestic buildings of the Priory remained 
in a nearly perfect state till about the beginning of the 
= century. And a most valuable study they must 

ave afforded of the architecture and arrangements of a 
castellated monastery of this kind. At present a conside- 
rable portion of the outer wall remains to the north-west 
of the church, including the great gateway and a bastion 
with a cross eyelet at the extreme west end. The gate- 
way externally has its angles worked into quasi-octagonal 
turrets with spur buttresses. There is also a large square 
stair turret attached to the wall. The arch is segmental ; 
on the inner side it has a singular kind of trefoil relieving 
arch with a sort of spandril over it; and the gateway on 
this side is buttressed, and now gabled, but I doubt the 
authenticity of the upper portion, and nothing of the sort 
appears externally. 

Of the principal buildings of the monastery there are 
no remains. At the northern end of the wall is a good 
sized building, apparently contemporary with the church ; 
it has a barrel vault, with the ribs knocked away, as in 
some cases in Pembrokeshire. 

The cloister, as we have seen, was attached to the south 
side of the nave. What is most remarkable about it is 
that its eastern walk, against the transept, must have 
been much higher than the northern one against the 
nave. There are two distinct roof lines at quite different 
elevations, and the antiquity of the lower one is shown 
by its being cut through by the Debased windows in- 
serted after the Dissolution. The cloister communicated 


6 Since this was written, Mr. Longueville Jones (Arch@ologia Cam- 
brensis, 1857, p. 42) has mentioned the existence of a few—only a few 
—such examples in North Wales; I know of no other in the south. 
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with the church by two doorways in its north-eastern 
angle, one opening into the nave and one into the tran- 
sept.’ Both are good Norman specimens, with jamb- 
‘shafts; that in the nave has the chevron in the arch, an 
ornament which is wanting in the other. The doorway 
in the nave has also two bits of Decorated foliage built in 
in a singular manner, apparently to act as corbels to the 
perpendicular timbers of the roof, for which also the 
labels have been partially cut away. 

Such is the Priory Church a Ewenny, a building 
deserving far more than the merely local celebrity which 
as yet I fear is nearly all that it enjoys. To my own 
mind the investigation of these minor conventual build- 
ings is perhaps more attractive than that of either greater 
or smaller churches. And I know of few where the - 
original arrangements can be better studied than in the 
present instance. As for the two other churches which I 
have described, there is no district in England in which 
they would not be at onc® placed above the average. 
~ Less rich in detail than many a Northamptonshire or 
Somersetshire building, their grandeur and massiveness 
of outline would everywhere challenge attention. In 
fact, like most Welsh churches which rise above the 
ordinary type, they rather resemble small minsters than 
common parish churches. Coychurch would be an ad- 
mirable model for a small colonial cathedral. Raise and 
vault the eastern limb and adapt the tower a little more 
to the other portions, and its design would be almost 
perfect for such a purpose. 

In investigating all three churches I have to return 
my best thanks for the assistance given me by Mr. Basil 
Jones on the occasion of one of my visits to them, and 
by Mr. Penson on that of another. To Mr. Penson also 
the Association is indebted for the ground-plans of the 
three churches which enrich this Number. 

Epwarp A. Freeman. 


7 It will be remembered that the internal arrangements of Ewenny 
Priory made the nave and the south transept parts of two quite 
distinct churches. 
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NOTES TOWARDS A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE ABBEY OF LANDEVENNEC, BRITANNY. 


A. Le B. delt, G.se 


Capital, Landevennec. 


Tue remains of this abbey, said to be the most ancient 


religious establishment in Armorican Britanny, the cradle, 
if not the birth-place, of Christianity in that country, are 
now reduced to the scanty ruins of the conventual sliced 
—the abbot’s dwelling, of the seventeenth century, and 
now the residence of the proprietor of the abbey—some 
dilapidated pieces of masonry, and the mountains: of 
rubbish which encumber the whole site... The mansion 
and all the civil buildings lay on the south side: of the 
church. 

What is left of the sacred edifice is sufficient to indicate 
its ground-plan, which is that of a Latin cross, .whose 
transept is far advanced towards the east..." Thelength ‘of 
the edifice withinside was 150 feet, its: breadth 45 feet, 
of which 24 feet-were occupied by’ the max, and -the: Test 
by the side aisles, two in-number.: ... : 

Above the transept ‘is. a: pentahedrous a a , from doch 
of whose three easternmost faces, viz., the "north-east, 
east, and south-east, radiates a smal! hemispherical chapel, 
very shallow, and farnished with three windows, of which 
the central is flanked on the outside with thin ao. 
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buttresses. From this point there is a delightful view up 
to the head of the estuary, and thence as far as Rumengol, 
and the wooded slopes of the Montagnes d’Arés. On 
the outside, these chapels appear like so many semicircular 
turrets set in the walls. The hemispherical apse of the 
church of Loctudy, between Landevennec and the mouth 
of the Odet, or river of Quimper, exhibits three similar 
turret chapels, but larger. Loctudy is said to have been 
erected by the Templars in the twelfth century, and 
would therefore be of about the same date as Landevennec, 
which M. de la Monneraye attributes to the beginning 
of the twelfth century, or the last years of the eleventh. 
Whether the aisles were colina round the apse, as 
at Loctudy—where, moreover, is a gallery above the 
circumalley—may perhaps be ascertained whenever the 
rubbish shall be cleared away. We think it probable, 
because the apse is of the same width as the body of the 
edifice. 

Besides these chapels there were two others, one at the 
north-west, and the other at the south-west, angle of the 
apse. That at the north-west is said to have contained 
the tomb of St. Guenolé, the spiritual founder of the 
abbey; and that on the south-west the tomb of King 
Grallon, the temporal patron. Of the first nothing but 
the site remains; the latter, however, exists in almost its 
original integrity. Both tombs were destroyed in the 
revolution of 1789. The chapel of King Grallon is small, 
not exceeding 9 feet by 6; the entrance is through the 
eastern wall of the south arm of the transept; it is 
evidently of the same date as the church. We do not 
attempt to describe it fully, because, until the recesses 
withinside are cleared, it will be impossible to ascertain 
in which of them the sarcophagus was deposited. We 
may however observe that neither the saint nor the king 
were originally interred there, the primitive oratory having 
been erected on a spot to the south of the church, now in 
ruins. 

The only other remain, requiring notice, is the western 
facade, where was the grand portal. On the outside it 
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presents a very singular and a very awkward appear- 
ance; viewed alone, it might, from its simplicity, be 
attributed to a period at least a century anterior to that 
of the rest of the building. But the interior exhibits a 
style and an ornamentation pretty evidently not older 
than the twelfth century. 

It will be seen by the plate that the external face of 
the portal presents an arcade, or range of four arches, of 
which we were the first to point out that on the extreme 
right. It was in great part concealed by shrubs, cut 
down soon after the discovery, and had been overlooked 
by M. de Fréminville in the first instance, and by Messrs. 

aylor and Nodier, and by M. de la Monneraye since. 
We notice this in order to escape the charge of being in 
error. The appearance was sufficiently awkward before ; 
the central, and only open arch of the three, being two 
feet lower than its supports. It is 10 feet high, and 64 
feet wide, whilst the two flanking panel arches are 12 
feet high, and 5 feet 3 inches wide. The fourth arch, 
also panelled, rises to the height of 14 feet, and expands 
to the breadth of 73 feet. The two loop-hole lights open 
into the aisles, and are splayed off from about 4 inches 
on the outside to 24 feet inside. 

This plate also sufficiently explains the appearance of 
the interior of this facade, where the panel arches play 
no part. 

We have yet to notice an inclosure, formerly called 
“The Palace of King Grallon,” but now known as “ The 
Field of Stones.” We perceived nothing larger than 
rubble stones there, neither could we learn that anything 
more important had been discovered; but, through the 
active intervention of the late president of the Association 
Bretonne, Classe d’Archéologie, there is a hope that 
Landevennec will be at length explored as it ought to 
be. The excursionist party from the Congrés Breton, 
held at Brest in October last, visited the abbey, and dis- 
covered some Roman bricks in this field, which is partly 
in tillage, and partly in copse. It was hardly possible 
that the civilized conquerors of the world should have 
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over so tempting a spot, especially as they had 
stations at Brest, at Crozon, and Douarnenez, and at the 
Pointe du Raz. The promontory of Landevennec com- 
pletely commands the entrance by water into the heart of 
the country. 

Some of the legends speak of the residence of King 
Grallon at Landevennec, but the early biographers give 
no reason to believe that he was more than a visitor to 
the holy men assembled there. Gurdistan’s Life of the 
Saint merely says that he came there to visit St. Guenolé. 
The Roman buildings were probably intact at this time, 
and their remains may have continued to be considerable 
—and even, in parts, habitable—for some centuries. 
With the people, the religious traditions of the place 
would soon have eradicated the pagan, and thus a Roman 
villa may have become a “ Palais du Roi Grallon.” 
There is an example of this at Riz, near Douarnenez, 
where some ruins, indisputably Roman, are called “ Le 
Chateau du Roi Grallon,” and are believed by the people 
to have been so. In like manner the Roman remains at 
Cap Sizun are attributed to the red monks. 

e now proceed with the historical notes :— . 


“The veritable origin of the Armorico-Breton nation is to be 
found in the lengthened emigration of the insular Britons, who, 
driven from their island by the Anglo-Saxon conquest, came in 
the fifth and sixth centuries to seek a new country in Armorica.” 
— Bulletin Archéologique de 0 Association Bretonne, iv. p. 23. 
See also Histoire de la Bretagne, par Dom Lobineau, the early 
pages. 

Such being the case, the first emigration could scarcely 
have taken place before the second half of the fifth century 
was somewhat advanced, and when the Britons had 
sustained so many successive defeats as to have given 
their invaders a strong footing in the country, and ren- 
dered the position of the native inhabitants very pre- 
carious, if not desperate. Dom Lobineau however places 
this event as early as in 458. 

At this time the whole Armorican peninsula, properly 
so called, was still under the yoke of druidism; the 
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Gallo-Roman missionaries, notwithstanding their most 
strenuous efforts, had not been able to break through the 
line protected by the Coésnon, the Rance, and the Vilaine, 
and covered by the immense forest of Brékilien. As 
regards the material condition of the peninsula, it appears, 
from all the authorities, that in the sixth century—of all 
the unhappy province of Gaul, already so depopulated 
by imperial exactions, and whose sufferings and deso- 
lation had been yet more aggravated by the invasions of 
the barbarians—the country in which the insular Britons 
had established themselves, viz., the Armorican peninsula, 
was accounted the most desert and the most scantily 
peopled. The consequences of this depopulation were 
evident; from the want of sufficient hands, the greatest 
part of the land had fallen to waste, the domesticated 
animals had returned to their original wild state, and the 
forests had began to encroach on all sides. Even so late 
as the ninth century, after three hundred years of suc- 
cessful efforts carried on by the religious chiefs of the 
British emigration, with the view of establishing a mate- 
rial, as well as a spiritual, civilization in Armorica, there 

et remained, in the heart of the peninsula, entire cantons, 
in which the first labour of the husbandman consisted in 
cutting down and burning the forests which covered the 
soil. Such were the difficulties, both moral and material, 
which the efforts of the emigrant bishops and monks 
were destined to surmount.’ 

The bands of emigrants were headed by their chiefs. 
Amongst the earliest exiles came Fragan, or Fracan, 
one of the British princes, or chiefs, accompanied by his 
wife Guen, or Gwen, by his children, and by a conside- 
rable number of his clan, or dependants. tien esta- 
blished himself on the shores of the Cotes du Nord, at 
a place called after him “ Ploufragan,” of which he is 


1 Bull. Arch. ubi supra. It is impossible to appreciate too highly 
the lucid exposition made by M. de la Borderie in the article referred 
to, and the not less valuable completion of it by Mons. le Comte 
Aymar de Blois. This article, and Dom Lobineau’s History, contain 
the key of the early history of Armorican Britanny. 
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still the patron saint. His family consisted of three sons 
and one daughter. The youngest son, Guenolé, is said 
to have been born in Armorica; but this presumption 
does not seem reconcilable with the dates. 

Guenolé was placed under the care of St. Budoc, him- 
self an emigrant from Britain, and an eminent religious 
teacher. Whilst here, and before he had yet quite 
attained the age of twenty-one years, the youthful saint 
felt a strong desire to visit the “Great St. Patrick” in 
Ireland ; but the latter appeared to him in a dream, and 
diverted his intention. He had wished to profit by the 
opportunity offered to him by the presence in the road- 
stead of some Cambro-Briton merchant ships. Soon 
after this event, St. Budoc selected eleven of his disciples, 
appointed St. Guenolé their rector,’ or superior, and 
dispatched them on a general commission to preach the 
Gospel in Armorica. After traversing the whole of 
Domnonia,’ they at length arrived at the mouth of the 
Avon, Aoun, or Aulne, the river of Chateaulin, and there 
established themselves on a small island, called in the 
Acta Sanctorum “ Theopia,” “ Topopigia,” and “ Tops- 

igia,’ but from that time named “ Tibidi,” or “ The 
ie of Prayer.” This island lies at a short distance 
above Landevennec, on the northern shore of the estuary. 
There formerly existed here an important druidical 
monument, broken up, only a few years since, by the 
“ Utilitarians.” It is probable that the presence of this 
monument determined the choice of the holy men, and 
that they turned it to account by Christianizing it, ac- 
cording to the general custom of the early missionaries. 
Some vestiges of a building, said to have been a chapel, 
were still visible at the time of our visit to Landevennec, 
but we could not spare the time to hire a boat and exa- 
mine them. We believe that they have not yet been 
archeologically inspected, although so easily to be at- 


£ The word “ Recteur”’ is still retained in Britanny. Thus, instead 
of “ Mons. le Curé,” the Bretons say “ Mons. le Recteur.” 

3 Domnonia comprised the northern part of Armorica, down to the 
Elorn. 
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tained. It is probable that, from the earliest period, there 
was always a “house of prayer” on this spot, to mark 
the place whence first the “good tidings” were an- 
nounced, perhaps on the very site of the original wooden 
or wattled oratory. We must not, however, expect to 
find any very ancient remains. 

The island was bleak, barren, and inhospitable; but 
the brethren erected on it some cells and an oratory, and 
prepared a small garden for herbs, &c. Soon, however, 
they became desirous of quitting so rude a dwelling- 
place; but St. Guenolé, in order to avoid the reproach of 
a love of wandering, gently restrained their wish, until it 
should please God to consent to their migration.* The 
permission appears to have been at length accorded ; for, 
at the end of three years, the holy missionaries quitted 
the ungrateful isle, and crossed over to Landevennec, 
whose delicious site, full in view, had long tempted them. 
St. Guenolé, like another Moses, headed his flock, staff 
in hand, and they passed dry-shod through the channel. 

The biographer Gurdistan, himself a monk, and Abbot 
of Landevennec, warms as he describes the amenities of 
the heavenly spot :— 

“ Having chanted their hymn,” says he “ they entered a wood 
bordering the shore; then traversing the valley, they discovered 
in its centre a lowly site, protected on both sides by the moun- 
tains, divided, as it were, with groves, and bounded on one side 
by the river and the sea,—a most enchanting spot, sheltered 
from every wind, except the east—a Paradise displayed before 
the rising sun—first in the year to bud and bloom, and last to 
shed its foliage—a spot destined and prepared by God for his 
servants—a garden gemmed with flowers of every hue; but in 


4“Tocus erat asperissimus ob omnem ventum porrectus; nulli 
humane aptus habitationi; illic casulis constructis cum oratorio 
hortuloque ad ferenda olera plantato, tribus mansuerunt annis. 

“Tpse autem Sanctus Guengaloeus, ne vagandi vitio culparetur, 
fratrum desiderium in alienum migrandi locum lenissimé continebat, 
donec Deo placeret migratio. Erat id moris Sancto et sociis suis 
illic cohabitantibus, ut expletis omnibus uniuscujusque Synaxeos, 
Deum orarent, ut unus ex eis, quem vellet ipse Deus ab isté misera 
vita eximeretur qui unus pro omnibus suis fratribus esset apud Deum 
interpellator in ccelis: sed non annuit votis Deus.”—Cart. Landev. 
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after ages yet more famed, by reason of the sweet odours of the 
countless bodies of the saints who there repose.” 

Here the brethren once more commenced their un- 
ceasing toil, whilst their saintly master applied himself 
wholly to prayer :— 

“The custom of this place was, from the time when it was 
first occupied by the saints of God, that, under a law of St. 
Guénole, no female should enter therein. 

‘In the place where they had established themselves,” says the 
biographer, “they, the saints, could not die; but they might 
become older.” 

This condition was a terrible drawback to their im- 
mortality ; and, worn out by the mortifications and toils 
of their austere discipline, the brethren at length com- 
plained that they saw no end to their sufferings :— 

“‘Hereupon, St. Guenolé having been consulted, they removed 
to another spot, towards the rising sun. From this moment the 


eldest of the senior brothers began to be taken unto God, in such 
sort that the oldest in age might always be the first to depart; 


and never a younger brother. This order continued a long time, 
until it was at length changed by the will of God, lest the younger 
brethren should become careless in their duties.” 

It is scarcely necessary to call the attention of the Welsh 
reader to the account of St. Cadvan, and of the abbey of 
raha 6 contained in the second volume of the Archeo- 


logia Cambrensis. We have a note, taken upwards of 
ten years since, which states that St. Cadvan went from 
Landevennec to Bardsey, and this privilege of seniores 
priores would seem to confirm that statement. We have 
unfortunately mislaid the reference, and are therefore un- 
able to give the authority. We have a strong impression, 
however, that the note was taken from the Acta Sanc- 
torum of the Bollandists, to which we cannot now refer. 

To return to Landevennec :— 

“It happened on a certain day, when the brethren were wearied 
with the distant search for water,—for the place was dry by reason 
of the sandy soil,—that St. Guenolé, having sent them all to the 
spring, and himself remaining alone, thus offered up his prayer: 
‘ ond Jesu Christ, Thou who commandedst the dry rock of the 
wilderness to produce water to thy thirsting people—Thou who 
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art the fountain of Life—deign to open to thy poor flock the 
springs of water, that in this spot they may satisfy their cravings.’ 

his said, he with the point of his staff (the same with which he 
had divided the sea, says another biographer) traced the outline 
of a circular fountain, whereupon the waters gushed forth abun- 
dantly. The brethren, on their return, rendered thanks to God, 
marvelling at this renewal of the miracles of old.” 


This miraculous fountain melioris evi has in a degene- 
rate age lost its virtues. 

The fame of the saint soon reached Grallon, or Gradlon, 
“‘regem occiduorum cornubiensium, gloriosum victorem 
Normannorum,” and he at once became the convert and 
suppliant of the holy man. This prince endowed the 
newly founded establishment with an extent of territory 
so vast as not to seem quite in proportion with the infant 
state of the “collegium,” or seminary, for such it was at 
this epoch, and appears to have so continued for many 
years after. Copies of the endowments are to be found 
in the Chartulary of Landevennec, a fair MS. on parch- 
ment, presumably of the eleventh century, preserved in 
the Bibliothéque Publique at Quimper. 

The gifts profess to be made by King Grallon, or 
Gradlon, to St. Guenolé,— 

“Ut merear ceelestia regna et ejus preces assiduas pro anim& 
me&, atque pro animabus parentum meorum vivorum atque 
mortuorum, necnon et eorum qui futuri erunt.” 

Another runs,— 

: Sancto Wingualoeo in dicumbitione do et affirmo 
propter sepulturam meam atque pretium sepulchri mei.” 

And a third, upon the death of his son,— 


Mortuus est filiusmeus amantissimus Rivelenus. 
Et ego rex Gradlonus do et concedo in dicumbitione sancto 


A 99 
& 


Guengualoeo pro anima Rivelen, in dicumbitione eterna. 


These copy-endowments are most important docu- 
ments towards the primitive history of the abbey, since 
the dates of the early events are in a very confused and 
contradictory state. Some of them mark a period quite 
irreconcilable with circumstances, and more especially 
with the fact, that the emigration from Great Britain did 
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not take place till after 455. Indeed, according to some 
of the dates, King Grallon was dead before the saint was 
born, and others found the abbey in the first half of the 
fifth century. Two facts, however, seem now clearly 
admitted; First, That there really was a King Grallon, 
according to proofs adduced by M. de la Borderie ; 
Secondly, That the monastery of Landevennec was founded 
by St. Gasnolé, in the second half of the fifth century. 

All the authorities seem agreed that St. Guenolé did 
not attain the age of seventy years. Dom Lobineau 
gen his birth in 464, six years after the arrival of 

ragan in Armorica. But if, according to the Acta 
Sanctorum of the Bollandists, St. Patrick died in 470, 
when he would have been eighty-three years old, this 
cannot be correct; for at the time of his vision, or dream, 
an event perfectly natural to a young and enthusiastic 
mind, St. Guenolé was nearly twenty-one. Archbishop 
Usher, it is true, places the death of St. Patrick so late 
as in 493, which would make his age one hundred and 
six, a length of life not very presumable. Perhaps 493 
may have reference to the decease of his younger nephew 
and namesake. 

The Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, 3rd March, 
contains several lives of St. Guenolé, who is variously 
named, Winwaloéus, Guingualoéus, Winnavaloéus, Win- 
ualoéus, Winnavinloéus, Wingaloéus, Wingalotus, Wyn- 
alotus, and Winebaldus. All these biographies profess 
to be taken from ancient MSS. The “tertia vita” is 
said to have been copied from the Chartulary of Lande- 
vennec, and to have been originally written by Gurdistan, 
a monk of that abbey, and abbot there in 870. From 
this life most of the preceding quotations have been taken. 
There is also a MS. life in the Cottonian Library. 

The life and rules of St. Guenolé show the practice of 
the Armorico-Breton Church, and of the emigrants from 
Great Britain and Ireland, down to the ninth century. 
They are, on this account, particularly valuable; for we 
thus see what were the principles of the mother church, 
at the time of the Saxon invasion, in the middle of the 
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fifth century. These proofs are numerous in the early 
Breton hagiographies. The rule of St. Colomban would 
seem to have been a collection and arrangement of 
original British and Irish rules, with additions perhaps. 
The following passage is taken from the Bulletin 
Archéologique of the Association Bretonne, ii. p. 43 :— 


“It seems to me,” says M. de la Borderie, “ that there were 
no secular clergy amongst the Armorican Bretons before the 
ninth century—that they lived as Hermits, (Solitaires,) or as 
Coenobites ; all the priests, or rather clerks—for many were not 
priests—confined themselves regularly to the practice of the 
three great precepts which are the essence of Monachism—viz., 
Chastity—Poverty—and Obedience. Although there was no 
regular rule adopted by all the Breton Monasteries, as was the 
rule of St. Benedict in the rest of Europe; although every 
founder of a community fixed, of his own will, the code of 
Discipline which was to be observed in his house, (at least in 
the origin, for it seems that, in the seventh century, the rule of 
the Monks of Ireland, brought into Gaul by St. Colomban, was 
adopted by.a certain number of Breton monasteries.--See the 
Ordinance of Louis le Debonnaire for the Abbey of Lande- 
vennec,) it would be easy, by comparing the acts of our different 
Saints, to extract from them a summary of prescriptions or 
practices which would form, in some measure, the body of 
Common Law which ruled amongst the Bretons. This is not 
the place to make such an inquiry, since we are studying, not 
the internal history of the Breton Church, but merely its influence 
on the formation of the Armorico-Breton Society.” 


It appears from the Chartulary, the Acta Sanctorum, 
and the Hagiographies, that not only the saint himself, 
but his disciples also, practised the most severe discipline. 

From the time when he commenced his labours, St. 
Guenolé was never seen to sit down in a church. He 
was wholly occupied.in prayer; he daily chanted the 
Psalms in three separate parts of fifty psalms each, some- 
times in a cruciform posture, (im crucis figuram,) some- 
times on his knees, and after each portion he performed 
a hundred genuflexions; he wore neither linen nor wool, 
but was clad in goat-skins, under which was a hair shirt ; 
instead of feathers, or straw, his bed consisted of the bark 
of trees, and of sand, or ashes, mixed with small flints,— 
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a stone was his pillow, and his feet rested against another 
stone; night and day he wore the same dress; wheaten 
bread he never tasted, eating sparingly of ss ren 
with ashes, in equal quantities—but during Lent he 
fasted altogether every two or three days, and on the 
other days used more ashes than barley in his bread ; his 
most delicate mess consisted of barley and herbs; he 
used neither fatty substances nor flesh; on the Saturday, 
(Sabbatho,) and on the Lord’s Day, he ate sparingly of 
cheese, and on the latter day, in memory of Christ’s 
glorious resurrection, he partook of some little fishes ; 
on those days, too, the rigours of austerity being abated, 
his disciples were permitted to eat marine shell-fish, but 
he did not himself taste thereof; he drank neither wine, 
nor hydromel, nor beer, nor milk; his beverage was 
composed of a large quantity of water, mingled with a 
small quantity of wild apple juice. The labour of the 
brethren sufficed to support them. 

“Such were the Breton Monks,” adds Dom Lobineau, 
Hist. de Bretagne, p. 74, “ before the rule of St. Bene- 
dict was introduced.” 

The Acta Sanctorum and St. Gurdistan observe, that 
“this Law existed in this monastery until the fifth year 
of the Emperor Louis, (le Debonnaire,) in the year 818.” 

Mons. Kerdanet, in his valuable edition of Albertus 
Magnus’ Lives of the Saints, p. 781, n. 1, gives a 
précis on the abbey of St. Matthieu, near Le Conquet, 
which says,—that St. Tanguy, about the middle of the 
sixth century, took with him to that abbey, of which he 
was the founder, eight monks from the monastery of 
Gebers, (afterwards called Relecq,) ‘and there offered 
up his prayers to God according to the Scottish or British 
rules; which mode was followed until the time of the 
Emperor Louis, when, as in the other places of the Ar- 
morican kingdom, the rule of St. Benedict was adopted, 
in 818.” 

The following extract from Dom Lobineau’s Life of 
St. Guenolé will serve to show, more clearly, the origin 
of the rule, as well in Britanny as in the British Islands :— 
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“ There is room for some remarks on the life of St. Guenolé. 
First as to the mode of life of the Scottish (Irish) monks, taught 
him by his master St. Budoc, and which the latter had learnt in 
Ireland from the disciples of St. Patrick, or from St. Patrick 
himself. The kind of life introduced by St. Guenolé into his 
monastery of Landevennec, continued till the time of Louis le 
Debonnaire. This would seem to afford reason for inferring that 
our Saint-Monks of Britanny followed all the rules of the 
Scottish (Irish) monks, which were the same as those St. Patrick 
had been taught by St. Martin at Marmoutier, by St. Germain 
at Auxerre, and by the Anchorites in the islands of the Medi- 
terranean, They were rather traditionary than written. Ab- 
stinence, manual labour, coarse clothing, separation from the 
world, avoidance of all communication with the other sex, and 
chanting of the Psalms, were the principal features; but the more 
or less earnest zeal of the Abbots occasioned differences in par- 
ticular observances, and in the abstinences. 

“ Another observation which may be made on the life of this 
Saint is—the custom of relaxing in the severity of his fastings 
on Saturdays as well as on Sundays, contrary to the practice of 
the Church of .Rome, which fasted regularly every Saturday in 
the year, those between Easter and Whitsuntide excepted ; whilst 
the Eastern Church prohibited fasting on the Saturday, save on 
Easter Eve, which was likewise observed by some of the Western 
Churches. Both had very good reasons with respect to the 
different mysteries which they had in view. We must not enter 
more deeply into this matter here. It is sufficient for us to have 
noticed the practice of St. Guenolé, which shows that our Breton 
monks did not follow the Romish practice of fasting on Saturdays, 
although Patrick was, in other respects, much attached to the 
Romish usages. But with indifferent observances of this kind, 
nothing is more just than the rule prescribed by St. Ambrose 
to St. Augustin, when the latter asked his counsel with regard to 
his mother Monica :—that we should, in such cases, follow the 
usages of the particular churches where we may happen to be, in 
order not to scandalise any body, nor to give occasion for scandal 
against ourselves. As Monasticism had come from the East into 
the West, it is very probable that the monks of the West followed 
the practice of those of the East, who, according to the usage of 
their churches, did not fast on the Saturday. 

“ Father Mabillon has given us, in his Analecta, some English 
Litanies of the end of the seventh century, wherein the name of St. 
Guenolé appears amongst those of other Saints therein noticed.” 


5 In the English Cornwall we find a parish dedicated to St. Gun- 
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The privilege of immortality had been already abo- 
lished ; and we may suppose that the fearful austerities 
practised by our saint did not tend to prolong his life. 
At whatever date his death may have taken place, almost 
all the historians agree that he did not survive the age of 
seventy years. 

The second life (secunda vita) in the Acta Sanctorum 
says :— 

“Sepultus est in ecclesia ligned, quam ipse, laudabili opere, 
jusserat fabricari—cujus nunc ossa, cum magno honore deportata, 
in majori ecclesia continentur.” 


The date of construction of this “ Major ecclesia” 
is not noticed in any life of our saint, but it is indicated 
in three lives of his disciple and immediate succesor, St. 


Guenhaélus, “ Guenhalus,” Wenhaélus, “ Guenau,” or 
“ Guen-cel.” We gather from Albertus Magnus, Dom 
Lobineau, and the Abbé Baillet, that Nominoé, King of 
Britanny in the time of Charles the Bald, after his return 
from his wars with France, came to Landevennec on a 
pilgrimage, and caused a new church to be erected there 
with great magnificence. Thither the bones of the two 


wallo, or Winwallo, and adjoining to it is one under the invocation of 
his instructor, St. Budoc. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert, in his History of Cornwall, says:—“I find 
that Winwallo was the son of a petty prince in Wales, who, flying 
with his family from the Saxons, went into Britanny. There he 
(Winwallo) acquired the habit of undergoing monastic austerities, 
under the guidance of St. Budoch. He ultimately founded a 
monastery called Landevenech, about three miles from Brest. He 
became the first abbot, and died about 529. In Picardy, where he 
is esteemed the patron, Winwallo is changed into ‘ Vignevaley,’ or 
‘ Walovay.’” 

This note has been kindly communicated to us by Dr. Hocking, 
formerly Vice-President of the Penzance Natural History and Anti- 
quarian Society. Mr. Davies Gilbert does not seem to have been 
aware that, according to the Abbé Baillet, the patron of Montreuil 
in la Basse Picardie, was quite another person :—“ He was called in 
the last century (the seventeenth), in vulgar language, ‘ St. Vigno- 
valey,’ or rather ‘ Ouignonaley.’ His féte is marked 23rd November, 
and his death in 840. Many things are said of him, however, which 

rove that he has been often could with our sainted abbot of 
andevenech.” 
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saints were transported, and inclosed in reliquaries of , 
silver gilt. This event is placed a.p. 857. Dom Lobineau 
informs us that St. Gall was buried in the church of his 
abbey, at that time standing in the place where the ab- 
batial mansion is. This was south of the present church. 
The Abbé Baillet says that he was buried in the church 
which he himself had built, and which was only of wood. 
The so-called church, therefore, was evidently nothing 
more than the “ oratorium.” 

It is probable that up to this period the establishment 
had received little or no building extension. That it had 
remained a “cella,” or “ cellula,” and had not yet at- 
tained to the rank of a “ monastery,” in the true sense of 
that word, may be inferred from the fact that the so-called 
church was nothing more than the wooden oratory of St. 
Guenolé. With the “ Major ecclesia” of King Nominoé 
would commence a new era—the scanty accommodations 
of the brethren would call for enlargement—the sons of 
the nobles and great men would have increased in 
number with the progress of civilization—and, seeing 
that the relics of the saints had remained unharmed, it 
may fairly be presumed that, hitherto, Landevennec had 
escaped the Norman ravages. We must bear in mind, 
too, “that the conversion of the Armoricans to the 
Christian faith was not effected without obstacles—there 
was on the contrary a violent struggle. The old druidism 
defended foot by foot the land which it had so long 
governed without a rival.” —See Bulletin Archéologique, 
Association Bretonne, ii. p. 39. The advance therefore 
could not be rapid, especially in one of the strongest 
holds of the Druids, the peninsula of Crozon, in whose 
north-east angle Landevennec is shut up. 

Such was the beginning of almost all the early monas- 
teries in Britanny. The Lives of the Saints are filled 
with examples. The following note of M. Kerdanet, 
Albertus Magnus, p. 769, “ Life of St. Tanguy,” is so 
pertinent that we copy it :— 

“We must not suppose that the monasteries of that time were 
what they have since become: they were composed of a few 
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huts, in the centre of which rose a little oratory, wherein the offices 

were celebrated. These huts, which were called ‘cells,’ were 
constructed of gross materials found on the spot. There was, 
moreover, an inclosure in which were sown barley, rye, and 
vegetables—a few cows were also depastured, whose milk served 
to support the monks, who lived like the poorest of our peasants ; 
they were clothed in goat or sheep skins.” 


We have an example of this tardy change from a 
“ cella,” or “ cellula,” to a “ monasterium,” in the abbey 
of St. Gall, with this singularity, moreover, that it was 
likewise subject to the Irish rule. There are so many 
other points of resemblance in the primitive history of 
the two religious houses, that we will venture by-and-bye 
to give a shoit detail of them. 

The exemption from the Norman ravages, if we are 
right in presuming such good fortune, did not continue 
long after the favours bestowed upon it by King Nominoé. 
Within a century from that period the whole establish- 
ment was broken up, and obliged to fly from the 
rapacious Norman-Danes, invited by the Duke of Nor- 
mandy to aid him against the Comte de Chartres. The 
relics of the saint were first transported into France, and 
ultimately found their way to the abbey of Blandenberg, 
near Ghent, whence they never returned to Landevennec. 

We have now to speak of the kindred abbey of St. 
Gall, and of its founder. St. Gall, say his biographers, 
wishing to devote himself to the foundation of a “ Semi- 
nary, or School,”* after the example of his master, St. 


1 Speaking of these missionary schools, Bull. Arch. B. S. ii. p. 42, 
M. de la Borderie observes :— 

“These (missionary) schools existed in the monasteries. The in- 
struction given therein had for its object principally, but not entirely, 
the knowledge of Christian morality and of the Holy Scriptures. 
But this instruction was not confined solely to those intended for 
monastic or ecclesiastical life; it was likewise given to the laity, as 
well as to the clergy and monks. It was given to crowds of youth, 
noble and plebeian, of whom many afterwards entered the world, 
having here received the first elements of human knowledge. Ina 
word, in most of the monasteries, there was, besides the monastic and 
clerical institute, a scholastic one, very different in its object and 
organization, and to which the ancient acts give the special name of 
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Colomban, selected the spot now known by his name. 
“In a short time were to be seen, in the inhospitable 
valley, the habitations requisite for the brethren, and an 


‘collegium scholasticorum.’—(Gurdistan’s Life of St. Guenolé.) 
‘Contigit ut quidam de scholasticorum collegio transiret,’ &c. The 
best known of these schools are those of St. Budoc, in I’Isle de Verte,” 
&e 


But many of these seminaries, or cells, never became monasteries ; 
for example, this of St. Budoc. M. de la Borderie refers to these 
institutions in Wales. We have an idea that they were peculiar to 
the British and Irish Church,—at least in the commencement. Until 
the time of Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, (668-690,) many of 
the Anglo-Saxon youths went to Ireland for instruction. To prevent 
this, Theodore paid particular attention to the English schools and 
seminaries. 

Authorities cited by M. de la Borderie in the note on missionary 
schools :— 

‘Sic clericos, sic monachos, sic etiam laicos egregius (Gildas) 
instruebat.”—Vita St. Gildas, c. 18, ap. Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum, 
O. S. B. sec. i. p. 144. 

“ Vicini quique ac noti ejus tam prope quam longe ceperunt hinc 
et inde ad eum venire, et ejus magisterio et doctrine commendare 
filios suos erudiendos, quos omnes libenter suscipiens spirituali eru- 
ditione erudiebat. Veniens itaque ad quoddam castrum in monte 
Reuvisii, in prospectu maris situm, ibi potioris fabrice construxit 
monasterium.’— Ubi supra, and Dom Morice’s Preuves, i. 189. 

St. Magloire.—“ Prefatus vir, inter ceteras virtutes, litteralibus 
studiis satis erat imbutus Finito autem convivio... . 
quidam monachorum, more solito, orandi vel legendi, seu etiam quies- 
cendi gratia secreta latibula, quidam vero (quisque prout sibi injunctum 
erat) diversa petiere negotia. Tunc parvuali Monachi, nobili prosapia 
editi (‘They were, as we shall see, veritable scholars, —observation 
of M. de la Borderie) terra tenus provoluti, 8. Maglorii pedes am- 
plexati sunt dicentes,—‘ Beatissime Pater, permitte nobis portuus 
atque littus adire, ut garrulitas nostre vocis monachis quiescentibus 
somnum non possit eripere, et ut securius alta voce legentes, nostras 
lectiones valeamus memorie commendare.’ Quam petitionem beatus 
vir gratanter accipiens dixit,” &c.—Vit. St. Maglor, cc. 20, 24, ap. 
Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum, O. S. B., sec. i. p. 228. See also, upon 
the school of St. Hervé, Lobineau’s Lives of the Breton Saints, p. 
112, &e. 

St. Gwengwaloé.—“ Contigit ut quidam de scholasticorum collegio 
transiret,” &c.—Gurdistan’s Life of St. Gwengwaloé, in Cartul. 
Landevennec, MSS. lib. i. c. 11. 

St. Budoc’s school.—Tbid. lib. i. cc. 4, 5, 7, 11. 

Note on the abbey of St. Gall, taken from the life of the founder, 
by Keller, annexed to the plan :— 
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oratory (oratorium). Both were entirely, or in the 
greatest part, of wood. After his death the body of the 
saint was carried to the “cell,” and interred in the 
oratory. The establishment continued to bear the name 
of “ cella,”’ or “ cellula,” until the time of the Abbot 
Othmar, who, in the second half of the eighth century, 
first erected a “‘ monastery,” properly so called, in place 
of the small wooden establishment founded by St. Gall. 
It consisted of “a solidly constructed ” church, and of 
buildings for the monks, together with a mansion (pala- 
tium) for the abbot. Henceforth the name “ cella,”’ or 
“ cellula,” disappears. After the death of Othmar, the 
abbey fell into such decay that it was regarded as “ the 
poorest and most straitened in all the great Frank king- 
dom.” But under the government of the Abbot Gozpert, 
about the year 830, the whole was entirely re-edified 
from the very foundations—church, monastic buildings, 
schools, &c., &c., as exhibited on the plan to be found in 
the Benedictine Annales, and a few years since repro- 
duced by Keller, in fac-simile, from the original still 
preserved at St. Gall. 

Here, then, we seem to have a counter-part of the 
three epochs, equally marked, at Landevennec. First,— 
The period during which the “cella,” or “ cellula,” 
existed, continuing however at Landevennec twice the 
length of time which it did at St. Gall. Secondly,—The 
establishment of a regular “ monastery,” and the edifi- 
cation of the requisite church and buildings in the time of 
Nominoé. Thirdly,—The disastrous period which so soon 
followed, terminating in the restoration of all that had been 
destroyed, with yet greater magnificence and extension. 


“In this monastic establishment a few men at first secluded them- 
selves, alternating the choir-service and sermon, prayers, instruction 
and reading together, according to the rules of St. Colomban. 

“Already (in the time of Othmar) an ‘outer school’ existed, in 
which the youths not devoted to a conventual life were educated.” 
Mention is now also made of dwellings for the work and handicrafts- 
men. 

It is added that the rules of St. Colomban were followed in the 
time of Othmar. 
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It is probable that Louis le Debonnaire, in whose reign 
the third epoch at St. Gall took place, did away with the 
Irish rule there, as he had already done at Landevennec. 

We have seen that the ruins at present existing at 
Landevennec exhibit no traces of the ninth century, but 
are entirely of the eleventh, or rather the twelfth century. 

It will perhaps be objected that the wooden oratory of 
St. Guenolé would scarcely have existed through the 
long period of nearly four hundred years, especially in a 
climate so notriously damp as that of Landevennec. But 
a reference to Bede’s Ecclesiastical History will produce 
examples of the extreme care with which these memorials 
of the early messengers of the Gospel were protected. 

We may also observe that these churches and oratories 
of wood, wattling, clay, &c., are said to be “after the 
manner of the Scots,” whilst those of stone are said to be 
“after the Roman manner.” 

“ [Finan] built a wooden church in the Island of Lindisfarne ; 
nevertheless, after the manner of the Scots, he made it not of 
stone, but of hewn oak, and covered it with reeds. Eadbert took 
off the thatch, and covered both roof and walls with plates of 
lead.” —(c. xxv.) 


The wooden oratory erected at York by King Edwin 
was subsequently inclosed in the stone church afterwards 
built there by him.—(c. xiv.) 

William of Malmesbury says that the “old church of 
wattled work” St. Mary of Glastonbury, was, at the end 
of the sixth century, “ covered with a coating of boards,” 
by order of Paulinus, Archbishop of York.—(pp. 22, 27, 
Bohn’s edition.) 

The honour in which St. Guenolé was held would 
certainly lead to the preservation of his sacred oratory, 
as long as it could possibly be kept together. 

We seem to have forgotten the liberal King Grallon. 
His grant to the abbey does not lead to the supposition 
that he was interred in St. Gall’s Oratory, though the 
historians have placed him there. It is only in the third 
and last church that his remains clearly show themselves. 

Landevennec does not seem to have played any public 
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part in the history of Britanny in the later ages. One of 
its abbots certifies to the truth of the white lily sprouting 
up from the mouth of the buried Salaun ar Follgoet, and 
probably others may appear elsewhere; but we do not 

resume to extend our inquiry beyond that portion of its 
ewe which is more immediately connected with Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


Copy of the Mandate of Louis le Debonnaire, taken from Dom 
Morice’s History, vol. II. col. 26. 


In nomine Domini Dei Salvatoris nostri Jesu Christi, Ludo- 
vicus divina ordinante Providentia Imperator Augustus omnibus 
arg et universe ordini Ecclesia Britannie consistenti, 

otum sit quod dum Matmonocus Abbas ex monasterio Lande- 
vennoch nostrum adiisset preesentiam, et illum sive de conver- 
satione monachorum illarum partium consistentium sive de 
tonsione interrogassemus, et ad liquidum nobis qualiter hec 
forent patefecisset cognoscentes quomodo ab Scotis sive de con- 
versatione sive de tonsione capitum accepissent dum ordo totius 
Sancte Apostolicae atque Romane Ecclesie aliter se habere 
dignoscitur, placuit nobis, ut sive de vité seu etiam de tonsura 
cum universali Ecclesia Deo dispensante nobis commissa concor- 
darent. Et ideo jussimus ut et juxta regulam Sancti Benedicti 
Patris viverent, que possibilis et laude digna est. Et de tonsura 
capitis juxta taxatum modum cum sancté Romani Ecclesia 
que per orbem terrarum dilatata est concordent unitate. Et 
eundem vivendi morem juxta quod in Sancti atque eximii Patris 
Benedicti regul4 scriptum est in hoc monasterio preedicto teneant, 
et in subjectis ejus ceteris, que nostrum plenissimum jussum 
exequi valuerint. Hee piissimi Ludovici Imperatoris preecepta 
de manu ejus roborata. 

R. Perrorr. 











ON GAER FAWR, AND A SUPPOSED ROMAN ROAD 
NEAR WELSHPOOL. 


Arter the meeting of the Association at Welshpool, I 
was led to visit a district lying towards the north from 
that town, owing partly to a report that I had heard 
during the meeting of the existence of some remains of a 
Roman road over the mountains between Guilsfield and 
the river Vyrnwy, and partly from a wish to examine the 
hill fort called Gaer Fawr. 

To commence with the latter: the Gaer Fawr is a very 
fine example of the forts occupied by the early inhabitants 
of the country. It incloses the whole of the top of a lofty 
isolated hill. Its shape is oblong ; the south-eastern side 
has no bank, and only a slight terrace at a short distance 
below the edge of the very precipitous slope of the hill. 
The north-western side is strengthened by a broad ditch 
and bank, at some distance from, and below, the ram- 
part; at the north-eastern end this outer line of defence 
approaches the main inclosure, and helps to defend an 
entrance, which, opening upon a very steep slope, was 
probably reached by a road passing close under the ram- 
parts. At the opposite end of the fort, the south-western, 
there is another entrance, passing through two ranges of 
banks and their respective ditches. It was reached by 
means of a road, which may still be traced for a short 
distance, curving towards the south, but soon lost on the 
thickly wooded side of the hill. It might possibly be 
traced further, by a person having time and a practised 
eye. 

"The supposed line of Roman road now forms a lane, 
or rather succession of lanes, and passes far below the 
south-western end of the Gaer Fawr. It has, not with- 
out reason, been considered as a part of a Roman way; 
but I have not succeeded in determining the stations 
between which it formed the line of communication. Its 
course is very direct from Waun-fach, on the river 
Vyrnwy, trending in a southward direction. It passes 
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GAER FAWR. 


by a place named Street to Sarn Bridge, near Guilsfield ; 
thence by Trelidan Hall to Welshpool. There is nothing 
but the directness of its course, and its manifest antiquity, 
combined with the two names of Street and Sarn, to lead 
to the belief of its Roman origin, until we arrive near 
Trelidan Cottage. There the lane is wide, follows a hill- 
top for some distance, and presents the raised appearance 
usually found in the remains of Roman roads. 

Possibly it went southwards from Welshpool along a 
lane by the canal, and crossed the meadows to Glan 
Hafren, near to which place the name Sarn-y-bryn-caled 
occurs. It there probably passed the Severn, and, pro- 
ceeding by Pen-y-lan, reached Forden, the name of 
which place is apparently derived from the existence of 
some ancient road; for we find the termination “ ford ”’ 
usually associated with Roman, or very early roads, in 
many parts of England, where it is probably of British 
origin. It may afterwards have followed nearly the 
course of the modern road by Montgomery, leaving the 
Caer (miscalled Flos) at a little distance to the west, to 
a point at about half way between Church Stoke and 
Kerry. From thence, as I judge from the Ordnance 
map, it continued in a somewhat changed direction for 
about two miles towards the south-west, where we again 
find the name of Sarn at the point where the modern 
road separates from what was probably the ancient track. 
The latter may then perhaps be traced (and ought to be 
looked for) over Kerry Hill, where, at Croes-y-sarne, it 
seems to have crossed another ancient way, which runs 
along the whole top of that remarkable hill, and is de- 
fended at three points by ancient ditches, which well 
deserve examination. From Croes-y-sarne the supposed 
Roman way is probably traceable for some miles towards 
the south, through the wild country of, and adjoining to, 
Clun Forest. 

In sending these remarks to the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, I feel that I am committing rather an act of 
presumption, owing to the very incomplete nature of 
them, and the insignificant results deducible from them ; 
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but it seems to me to be the duty-of all observers to add 
their remarks, although they may:be slight in themselves, 
to the common stock; for thus’ we shall ultimately collect 
sufficient information to enable a qualified person to 
generalize successfully, and add to our present imperfect 
knowledge of the ancient state of the country. 


Cuartes C. Basineron. 


-. @AERSWS. 


ROMAN REMAINS DISCOVERED AND DESCRIBED. 


Carrsws, midway between Newtown and Llanidloes, in 
Montgomeryshire, is delightfully situated on the left bank 
of the Severn. It is now a populous village, and has a 
large union workhouse, built for. the accommodation of 
the poor of seventeen parishes. The surrounding hills, 
partly wooded and ‘green-clad, guard :the valley on all 
sides, and four streams, viz., the Severn, the Carno, tlie 
Cerist, and the ‘Taranon, diverge into as many valleys. 
Here the ‘three ‘minor. streams are lost in ‘the ‘‘sandy- 
bottomed: Severn,” as. Shakspeare: has: it, and swell ‘its 
circuitous:course. About ‘ten miles“higher' up the: hills 
we find. the-Wye:and Severn parting. on the breast of 
Plynlimmon, ‘to:embrace a large portion of «the territory 
once occupied’ by: the renowned ‘Silures, who kept the 
Romans so “long: at: bay, ‘and’.to-mix: their:waters again 
in the Bristol Channel. The Asiatic ‘configuration of 
these streams-is-‘remarkable.. : In Asia! we:find the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates:issuing: from. ahill of: Armenia, and 
diverge a considerable: distance: so as..to-inclose Meso- 
potamia, to meet again:in‘close:proximity.in the Persian 
Gulf. The Yaag-kiang,; and ‘the’ Hoang-ho, in China— 
the Meinam, the Cambodia, and the Ganges, in India— 
present the same physical features. The Romans were 
too skilful as colonists to neglect the peculiar advantages 
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afforded them by the confluence of so many streams at 
Caersws. Near the boundary of the Silurian and Ordo- 
vicean territories, the district is full of camps and. in- 
trenchments, of British and of Roman construction—the 
largest camp in the county being at Cefn-Carnedd, about 
a mile south of the spot. 

With regard to the name of this station, caer has gene- 
rally been held as synonymous with the Latin castrum, 
of which there is a very perfect specimen at Caersws. 
But I would suggest to etymologists that the simple 
Welsh word cae, an inclosed field—hence cau, to shut, 
cauad, a lid, and argae, a weir, all having reference to 
an inclosure, (and which the castrum would be,) is quite 
as likely to be the cognate form of the word caer. So llan 
was originally an inclosed place, as corlan, a sheepfold, 
ydlan, a rick-yard, though it came in time to be applied 
to a sacred inclosure, as caer is now to a camp or station. 
We change the verb fell, after the manner of the Saxons, 
into the substantive field, which has reference to the 
cutting down and clearing off of trees, though this would 
hardly be applicable to the numerous camps and in- 
closures which crown the Welsh mountains. Here cae 
would be more descriptive. The interpretations of sws, 
or swys, have been various. It has been suggested that 
Hesus was the name of a Roman general stationed here ; 
and again, that there was a Gaulish deity named Hesus, 
probably the Latinized form of Hu Gadarn, or the 
mighty, who may have given his name to the place. 

I find a tradition, still quite fresh in the neighbour- 
hood, that, in old times, Caersws was the residence of a 
queen, or at least of a princess of great distinction, who 
constructed a road in the direction of Deva, or Chester, 
called to this day Sarn Susan. That this lady waged war 
against a prince who reigned over a tribe to the south of 
the Severn, towards Siluria. One day, seeing the enemy 
on the Llandinam Hills, she marches her military men 
over the Severn, and gives battle to the enemy on a 
field, called to this day Rhos-ddiarbed, or the place of 
no quarter. The prince, from the high ground, succeeds 
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in repelling the Caersws soldiers ; and the spirited amazon 
seeing a defeat inevitable, rides up and requests to be 
put to death, and to be buried with her brave men! The 
prince replies, ‘‘ No! thou art too brave to die at our 
hands; I grant thee a pardon.” The queen then returns 
towards i, sel unprotected, and is unfortunately met 
by some of the enemy’s soldiers, put to death, and robbed 
of the golden ornaments she wore on her person. A 
mound, about six yards long and half as broad, is shown 
on a field to the south of Caersws, and called Bedd y 
Frenhines, or the queen’s grave. <A bronze celt, or battle- 
axe, was ploughed up some ten years ago in this very 
field, and is now in the possession of Mr. Kinsey, of the 
Moat Farm. There is a camp close by, well described in 
Camden’s Britannia :— 

“ On Rhos-ddiarbed, in Llandinam parish, is a camp of a very 
uncommon form, having, at the south end, a large conic mound, 
surrounded with a very deep fosse: in the north part is an 
oblong space 70 yards wide, with a very high rampart and outer 
ditch; in the lower part is an entrance opening into a great 
rectangular camp, 200 feet long by 100 in breadth.” 


Could we but refer this work. to any one of the four 
classes of camps, viz., British, Roman, Saxon, or Norman, 
we should have some clue to the time of the battle. 
Being a thing per se, it has sometimes been referred to 
the ingenious Romans. Hén Domen, near Montgomery, 
in the neighbourhood of the Roman station at Gaer, 
bears some analogy to this camp, but is very much in- 
ferior. The discovery of the bronze celt shows it to be 
an early work, and the road called Sarn Susan is very 
like a » Bisons road, or, I should say, that it may be the 
work of the Britons immediately after the departure of 
the Romans, who had instructed them in road making ; 
and as this great person, whoever she was, gave her name 
to the road, might not the deserted city take the same 
cognomen—hence the designation, Caersws ? 

hough a large Roman city, its place in the Itineraries 
of Antoninus and Richard of Cirencester has not been 
pointed out by historians. The earliest reference I can 

ARCH. CAMB., THIRD SERIES, VOL. III. x 
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find to it is in the poems of Lewis Glyn Cothi, a Welsh 
bard of the fifteenth century. He speaks of 


“ Dwy ran Bowys, a Chaerswys wen.” 
The two parts (upper and lower) of Powys and fair Caersws. 


They were also called Powys Wenwynwyn, and Powys 
Fadog. 

As the Welsh bards would not fail to celebrate the 
ascension of Henry VII.' to the throne, we find a poem 
written about 1485, by Dafydd Llwyd, in which the 
descent of that monarch is traced through Seisyllt of 
“ Caersws wen,” probably identical with a very ancient 
Cheshire family, the Cecile 

Leland, who was both chaplain and antiquary to 
Henry VIII., says of it,— 

“In Arustli is no pretty town, nor any market but Llanidloes ; 
yet at poor Caersws hath been both a market and borough 
privileged.” 

It seems that 13s. 4d. was paid annually to the lord* of 
the manor for these privileges, but in time this payment 
was discontinued, and all municipal privileges lost. 

Camden also refers to it, as being both ancient and to 
have enjoyed ancient privileges, to have had at least one 
church,’ and to have been once the seat.of the lords of 
Arustlev. He also refers to it as an extensive stronghold 
of the Ceesars. 

The tradition of the neighbourhood asserts that it ex- 
tended from Aberhavesp to Ystradfaelog, (Strata Maloci,) 
a distance of about five miles as the crow flies; but we 
may very naturally understand this as the size of many 
oriental cities is given, the area, according to modern 


1 Henry was born at Pembroke. His grandfather, Owen Tudor, 
was a Welshman, who married the dowager queen of Henry V. 

2 Now Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart. 

3 In the early ages of Christianity, Roman buildings were con- 
verted into places of worship, and such may have been the case at 
Caersws before Llanwnog Church was built. A great number of red 
sandstones with marks of former use, such as plinths, are found in 
the churches of this neighbourhood, doubtless conveyed from the 
ruins at Caersws. 
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notions, bearing no proportion to the population. Within 
ancient cities were large parks, and the houses were 
seldom joined together. Nineveh was sixty miles in cir- 
cumference, yet it had but six score thousand persons 
who could not discern ‘“ between their right hand and 
their left,”—a proverbial expression for children. Now 
taking this to include all under three years of age, it 
will only, at the usual rate of calculation, give a total 
— of seven hundred thousand. This amount of 
uman occupation would give ample space for every 
dwelling to be apart, and leave large inclosures for sup- 
ort of man and beast in time of siege. So at Caersws, 
if we take the different outposts, such as the Disgwylfa, 
or the watching point, near Aberhavesp, and a ‘place 
called the Sentry, in the pass to Trefeglwys, as’ the 
boundaries of the Roman occupation before the conquest 
of the rest of the country, we shall find that the tradition 
is by no means an exaggeration. We now come to the 


EXCAVATIONS AT. CAERSWS. 


In February, 1854, I took particular notice of the 
rectangular camp, through the northern portion of which 
asses the mail road from Shrewsbury to Aberystwyth. 
t lies about one hundred yards north-west of the Severn, 
and covers an area of four acres. The vallum, or ram- 
part, rises about eight feet above the natural level of the 
fields. As the process of cultivating the ground, which 
is here peculiarly rich and fertile, goes on, the rampart 
is ground down, and the old inhabitants state that it was 
much more perfect fifty years ago than it is at present. 
It is still called the walle, or walls, probably from the 
great quantity of old red sandstone found in it, not 
always in situ, but among the debris. A little to the 
west of its centre rises, in rustic simplicity, a farm-house, 
with outbuildings, &c., and in the walls of this building, 
as in most of the houses at Caersws, as well as in the 
churches of the neighbourhood, are to be seen’ large 
blocks of old red sandstone, bearing the chisel marks of 
the Roman masons, and to which we often find a piece 
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of cement adhering most tenaciously. The memory of 
the Romans is preserved at Norwich by a local tradition, 
quite applicable to Caersws :— 


“ Castor was a city when Norwich was none, 
Norwich was built of Castor’s stone.” 


The camp lies on land belonging to J. O. Crewe Read, 
Esq., from whom, on mentioning my intention of making 
excavations, I received every encouragement and assist- 
ance, and labourers were accordingly employed to open 
the mound in two places. In the north-eastern angle 
we found, about three feet deep in the mound, part 6f 
a granite quern, or handmill; it was the lower stone, 
with deep grooves radiating from the centre. The next 
discovery was a piece of a steel knife, or small dagger, 
both ends wanting. Fragments of Samian fictile ware 
and red sandstone were constantly thrown out; but on 
reaching the depth of six feet across the mound, we came 
to very large blocks of sandstone, apparently in situ, but 
very soft, so much so that they could be easily pounded 
between the fingers. On removing these we found a 
large sewer, or drain, carrying away a quantity of water ; 
it was filled with common river stone, and was probably 
outside, or under, the fosse or ditch of the camp. This 
drain was probably one of the cloace, for among the 
Romans we find that cloace publice sunt, latrine private. 
We could discover nothing remarkable in the construction 
of the drain, except that the wall of red sandstone formed 
one side. The stones were all nearly of the same size, 
and this may in some measure account for its performing 
its original function for so many centuries. The digging 
of our shaft into the drain, and undermining the wall, 
caused a stoppage in the course of the water. This was 
very troublesome, and, although volunteers of both sexes 
and all ages flocked to our standard, and assisted to drain 
the trench by means of buckets, &c., we thought it more 
prudent to change our plan of attack. We accordingly 
took the north-western angle of the rampart. At the 
depth of about three feet we found nothing but a great 
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mass of charcoal and ashes, in a layer of two yards wide, 
and nearly five feet deep. Digging towards the west we 
found stones having the appearance of the action of fire 
upon them, apparently used in furnaces, or hearths ; under 
the ashes was a dwarf wall bearing the marks of much 
fire.* Close to the inner side of the rampart we found 
two circular walls filled with clay, and running into each 
other in the shape of the figure 8, each apartment making 
a space of about four feet inside the walls. These walls 
did not appear to be of Roman construction—no cement 
was used in them—and the shape would better answer to 
the buildings of the ancient Britons, who may have lived 
here before the country became subject to Roman rule. 
We may suppose that the Romans, in making their camp, 
threw up the earth over the demolished habitations of 
the former occupiers, as we often find to be the case with 
them in their turn when the Saxon built his wooden or 
stone wall on Roman ruins. Leaving some of the men 
at work here, I took others to a small ploughed field to 
the south of the camp, on rising ground. ‘This is called 
the Castle Field. The situation is most picturesque, and 
unmistaken signs of the site of a Roman villa soon pre- 
sented themselves. Here we find in perfection one ele- 
ment which influenced the choice of a Roman with regard 
to building a residence, viz., the presence of streams of 
water. Juvenal notices this in his Fourteenth Satire :— 
“ (dificator erat Cetronius, et modo curvo 

Litore Caietz, summa nunc Tiburis arce, 

Nunc Prenestinis in montibus, alta parabat 

Culmina villarum ae ti 

Here is a fine bend in the river Carno, and its junction 

with the Severn is about one hundred yards lower down, 
both streams being to the south, while the Taranon and 
the Cerist fall into the Severn not more than the fourth 
of a mile higher ; the undulating landscape looking down 
upon all these streams having in the back-ground Plyn- 


4 From the quantity of white dross discovered, I think it certain that 
lead ore, which abounds at the foot of Plynlimmon, was smelted here. 
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limmon,—the very heart of Wales, — out its flowing 
streams through so many channels,—-the Llandinam hills, 
the northern extremity of the Silurian rocks, as the 
geologists tell us, and the rich Severn vale, so justly 
praised, all combining to make this spot one of the finest 
situations in central Wales. Forsyth says, with regard 
to the sites chosen for Roman villas,— 


“The ruins and site of various villas near Rome are pointed 
out to the traveller by the eiceroni. Half the charm consists in 
the names they bear. These rustic and grand substructions, 
however, crown the hill so admirably, that, whatever they origin- 
ally were, they now appear the master object of Tivoli, and prove 
how happily the ancient architects consulted the elevation of the 
site and the point of view.” 


The same meed'.of praise is due to whoever fixed on this 
lovely spot. 

The field having been lately ploughed, I observed 
among the furrows small ‘pieces of Roman cement, and 
fragments of pottery, the latter not having the same 
freshness of colour as that found in the mound. This 
was owing to the exposure to the air. We fixed on a 
spot near the centre of the field, and having sunk about 
a yard in very rich soil, we cleared a stone paved passage 
described on the ground-plan of the villa by the letter A. 
The stones were embedded in a bed of well wrought clay. 
It was about 3 feet wide. We followed it to the south 
for many yards, and, making a cross-cut to the west, we 
found, about a foot below the level of the passage, a 
hard floor, quite even, and firm as arock. To find out 
the extent of this floor we removed a great quantity of 
soil. In this room marked C€, were discovered bricks 
about 2 inches thick, 9 long, and 5 broad. They were 
not in situ. Making another opening to the east of 
the passage, we found another floor, a foot lower than 
the one described. Here was much wood ashes, and 
a brick having on the smooth side a stamp mark, 
cC.1.C.f; the letters are in relief, and about half an 
inch high, with grooved lines on each side. The workman 
cut off a part of the brick, but fortunately did not in- 
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terfere with the inscription. In the same room we found 
a brick, or rather a tile, (for it was formed of better clay, 
and somewhat thinner,) having the inscription L€G. ; 
the letters are 14 inches high, but not broad in proportion, 


ws 
Plan of Roman Buildings at Caersws. 


A paved passsage; B floor raised one foot; C brick pillars in situ; D bath; 
E supposed bath; F grave full of bones; G paved with small blue and white 
stones; H floor raised one foot; I semicircular foundations discovered in 1855 ; 
K human skeleton in clay ; L large drain; MM foundations of walls; N large 
room ; W walled well, 3 feet diameter, 15 feet deep, 118 feet from the building. 


as in the first brick. The tile is broken at each end of 
the inscription, otherwise we should know to what legion 
of Roman soldiers it referred. We may conclude from 
Tacitus’ Annals that it was in the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius Cesar that the Roman legions first penetrated 
this district. That emperor sent. his general, Aulus 
Plautius, to seize the island in a.p. 43. It.is certain that 
he waged war beyond the Severn, joined by the emperor 
in person. In a.p. 50, he.-was succeeded by Ostorius 
Scapula; and the same historian tells us that he erected 
fortresses along the banks of the Severn. He it was that 
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fought the decisive battle with Caractacus, and, though 
the site of this battle is a much disputed question, one 
zealous and learned antiquary* has placed it on Cefn 
Carnedd, one mile to the south of the Roman station at 
Caersws. This inscription proves that a company of 
Roman soldiers must have been stationed here. 

The next discovery, still in the same room, was a 
bronze amulet; one end was imperfect, on the other was 
a small hook, and it exactly fitted the wrist. We also 
found acup marked 1VNO. In the same room we found 
two piers built of a succession of single bricks; the 
lowest brick resting on the floor was 10 inches by 10, 
and the others 8 inches by 8. It has been suggested 
that these were portions of a hypocaust for warming 
the apartment. Tubes of earthenware were found near 
the same spot, and afterwards in other parts of the 
building in great abundance. In clearing to the south 
we found the foundation of a narrow wall of stone, and 
then we came to another floor, which appeared to be 
composed of a substance whiter than the last room, and 
many small stones, or pebbles, were embedded in the 
floor, which was composed of pounded brick and cement ; 
some of the pebbles were white. Here, also, we found 
fragments of a pavement in the shape of hexagon tiles ; 
they were not more than three inches superficially ; some 
of them were of a deep red colour, others of a light 
brown; the difference of tint would give a nice effect to 
the work; arranged in rows they would have made a 
very elegant floor. It may also be observed that the 
hexagon form is found in nature, for instance, in the 
construction of a honeycomb. One mould would serve 
for all, and the tiles would fit in; whereas in an octagon, 
two moulds would be necessary to make a floor. Here 
we also found a stamped brick with the letters C. |. F., and 
underneath, in smaller characters, s. Pe. P. Caius Julius 
Frontinus has been suggested as the reading of the first 
line. It is certain that, in a.p. 75, this general succeeded 


5 Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, Salopia Antiqua, p. 63. 
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Suetonius Paulinus, who was recalled on account of his 
cruelty, and he (Frontinus) was engaged in subduing the 
Silures. Here it may be asked, were the Roman villas 
military establishments? This question is well answered 
by the Abbé Cochet, Inspector of Historical Monuments 
in Normandy. He says :— 


“The Romans settled themselves in houses which resembled _ 
citadels; their villas were at one and the same time military posts 
of observation, seignorial chateaux, agricultural establishments, 
centres of manufactures, and towns of refuge. . . . From 
this cause the basin of each of our rivers has been the cradle of 
an ancient population, and each stream is a page of history.” ® 


To the north, at the end of the passage first discovered, 
we found a deep room of small dimensions (marked G on 
the ground-plan).. I had some difficulty in convincing 
the bystanders that this could not be the place where the 
‘old Romans kept potatoes ;” I think it must have been 
a small bath; the sides were well plastered with cement, 
and the floor tiled; the tiles, which were of a red colour, 
were embedded in well wrought clay, so that no water 
could escape. To the south, leading into the bath, there 
were two steps projecting from the end wall; a great 
number of tile tubes were found in the rubbish near this 
spot. Still further south we came to a walled compart- 
ment, about half the size of the bath; it ran east and west; 
it was full of animal bones in a state of decomposition ; 
there were rams’ horns, ribs, &c., and also ox bones; I 
could not find any human remains, though such may 
have been among so great a quantity; we found, also, 
oyster shells near the place; these latter are generally 
found in Roman ruins. Making trials between the great 
wall and the river, we lit on a singular well, or rubbish 
pit; it was walled in a circular form, clay being used as 
mortar; it was filled with clay and rubbish, which we 
cleared to the bottom, from sixteen to seventeen feet deep ; 
we found nothing but fragments of pottery among the 
rubbish; this may have been a draw well; the bottom 


6 See Archeologia Cambrensis, Third Series, i. p. 291. 
ARCH. CAMB., THIRD SERIES, VOL. III. Y 
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was not quite on a level with the river as it now runs; 
the stream may, however, run in a deeper channel than 
it did of old. The Severn has varied its course full half 
a mile in this valley, and its junction with the fine stream, 
the Carno, in front of the villa, was formerly higher up. 
And if Mr. Hartshorne’s supposition that the scene of 
Ostorius’ struggle with the Welsh chieftain Caractacus 
was at Cefn Carnedd, that general, having his soldiers 
posted at Caersws, would have three streams to wade 
through in reaching the camp of the British army. The 
“ objectus amnis,”” ‘‘ additum vallum,” and the “ immi- 
nentia juga” of Tacitus are all to be found here. 

The farmer being now anxious to sow the field, and 
our funds being nearly exhausted, we discontinued our 
researches till March, 1855, when several gentlemen, in- 
cluding our noble President for this year,’ handsomely 
subscribed to carry on the researches. Labourers were 
employed to cut a trench, about five feet wide, from the 
river side to the discovered foundations. The ground to 
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the depth of about six feet was mixed with ashes, cement, 
bricks, chiefly in fragments, and a good sprinkling of 
bones, some of them, I believe, human. Horn pins, in 
very good preservation, were found on searching the 
mould carefully ; also fragments of Samian ware of fine 
quality, with various designs in relief. Some had a 

ne representation of the vine; they were doubtless used 
for drinking. On approaching the thick wall we found 
other floors, similar to those already discovered. I had 
an idea that the thick wall was the outside of the building, 
but here we found floors below it, two feet lower than 
those above (see plan I.) When engaged with several 
friends in taking the dimensions of the north floor just 
discovered, I picked up a piece of damp charcoal, on 
the surface of which I could see a coin; on pounding 
the lump we found four more coins;* they must have 
been deposited all at once. 

This seems to favour the theory that the Romans con- 
cealed, or hid, their money. Horace hints at this, lib. i., 
Satire First :— 

“ Quid juvat immensum te argenti pondus et auri 
Furtim defossa timidum deponere terra.” 

To the south, again, we found a deep sewer from the 

building, in the direction of the river, and, on the face 
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of the stones, a quantity of fine fragments of a Samian 
ware bowl (see engraving). About a foot to the north 
of the drain we found a kind of earthen horn, or 
amphora, which would contain about a gallon; it was 
in an upright position, and full of earth; on being 
removed it was broken in pieces, but the fragments are 
preserved. Near this we found a fragment of a cut- 
glass drinking-vessel ; it was cut in elongated hexagons, 
and very bright. I believe this article of cut = was 
in those days very costly, and only used in the houses of 
opulent Romans. In different places we found thick 
pieces, or panes, of Roman glass. Fragments of urns, 
patores and jugs of various patterns, were thrown up. 

etween the long wall and the river we came to a large 
bed of clay; it was evidently made ground, and by 
digging through we found a human skull, about two feet 
beneath the surface. It was rather large, and most of 
the teeth quite sound and perfect, a rare circumstance, 
which may be accounted for inasmuch as they were in 
the fine clay, through which, I presume, neither air nor 
water would penetrate. To have the teeth so good, he 
must have died in middle age. On further turning the 
clay we found a perfect skeleton, with the arms somewhat 
extended from the body, which lay quite flat with the 
face upwards; every bone of the hands and feet were in 
their places. Close to the feet of this skeleton we dug up 
more bones of the same sort; and so it turned out 
that we had another, placed “ toe to toe,” the head of 
the one being to the north, and that of the other to the 
south. From the size of the bones it was conjectured 
that they were a male and a female; the head of the 
latter was slightly raised, with the face upwards; the 
skulls were finely developed, and ethnologists would 
probably class them in the Caucasian family. Whether 
they were placed in this position by accident, or design, 
it is difficult to form aconjecture. I have been told that 
instances of “ bon a blaen” burial have been noticed in 
Scotland, and other places. No implements nor coffins 
were found near the bodies, as is generally the case in 
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Celtic sepulture. At Litlington, near Royston, is a 
Roman ustrinum, or burial-place. Mr. Akerman says :— 
‘* Numerous urns have been found here from time to time, and 


also skeletons, which show that cremation was not the sole mode 
of interment.” 9 


In a note he suggests “that these may have been 
Christians, who rejected the pagan rites of sepulture.” 
Not many yards from the skeletons we found fragments 
of a burial urn, such as was used by the Romans after 
cremation. One very perfect specimen was accidentally 
found by a man named Bradley, while repairing a water- 
course; this was about twelve inches high, small at the 
bottom, and bulging in the middle, then gradually be- 
coming narrower to the top. In this were calcined 
human bones, such as are commonly found in Roman 
burial urns. 

The ground-plan will show the foundations of walls 
which we found to the west. Near the wall, at this end, 
we found a quantity of lead, about twenty inches below 
the surface; it was in thin sheets, such as would be used 
in roofing a house, the sides had been perforated with 
small nails, which appeared to have been consumed by 
rust ; it weighed upwards of one hundred pounds. Several 
more coins were found near this spot, and fragments of 
amphore, mortaria, and other Samian ware, of various 
shapes and sizes; in fact, it would be an endless task to 
enumerate all the fragments, but the chief of them I 
have already noticed. 

I am indebted to Rice Hopkins, Esq., C.E., who was 
at the time engaged in surveying the Llanidloes and 
Newtown Railway, for the ground-plan. The dimensions 
were taken by us on the spot. 

The conclusion resulting from the above facts is, that 
the remains are those of a Roman villa of great im- 
portance. A spot so fertile and well watered was well 
adapted for such an establishment. Villas had generally 
but one floor—hence the great space occupied—and were 


9 Archeological Index, p. 64. 
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of a quadrangular form, answering in every respect to 
the ruins above described. * The large room, marked N, 
answers exactly to the caveedium of the villas; the small 
room to the south would answer to the peristyle, or inner 
court; while the rooms above the passage would answer 
to the bibliotheca or library, exhedra' or assembly-room, 
and the pinacotheca or picture gallery. At first the 
circular form of the floor, marked I, puzzled me; but 
I find that a bed-chamber in the villa suburbana at 
Pompeii was so constructed. ‘ The hibernaculum, or 
small winter apartment, was circular in its plan, and was 
so contrived that the sun shone on it all day,” says 
Moule; and truly this is exactly so placed, that, with a 
certain number of windows*® or openings in the roof, 
that desirable object in (to the Romans) a more northern 
latitude would be secured. We find that the magnificence 
of the Romans was chiefly conspicuous in their villas. 
The rage for building splendid houses was great in the 
Augustan age. The undaunted Caractacus, whose fall 
in an unequal conquest called for a triumph at imperial 
Rome, on reaching that place, rebuked their insatiable 
lust of dominion by observing, “‘ How could a people 
pevereore of such magnificence at home envy me a 
umble cottage in Britain!” 

During part of the time when the explorations on the 
site of the villa were going forward, we also had men 
employed in making a trial in a field within the large 
camp, and here we found foundation walls, two or three 
coins with the inscriptions quite obliterated, and some 
lead weights, in the shape of plummets. We also found 
a fine mortarium, made rough by small pieces of flint, 
placed there apparently in making the vessel; it was of 
fine fictile ware, and had a lip for emptying the contents 
when pounded. ‘This is a spot for further investigation, 


1 Our word parlour is a monastic term, originally a place where 
the Religious met for devout conversation. 

2 The Romans, strange to say, had neither windows nor fire-places. 
Fenestra, translated window, was not the opening through which the 
light came, but the board, or shutter, which excluded the light, rain, &c. 
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which, I am sure, if undertaken, will be well repaid. 
The greater part of this field appears to be full of ashes, 
cement, and fragments of Roman pottery ; but the foun- 
dations of buildings are not equal in strength and work- 
manship to those in the villa. We also found pieces of 
Samian ware, and Roman glass, in a garden behind a 
house occupied by Mr. David Thomas; and also a 
pitching of white stones in a garden before the house in 
the occupation of Mr. William Reynolds. On a field 
about two hundred yards to the east of the Calvinistic 
chapel, I found fragments of Roman bricks, and also 
glass. I believe that the foundations of buildings would 
be found here on excavation. There are also indications 
of ancient habitations lower down on the Severn, at the 
Warren, and other places, the property of J. P. Davies, 
Esq., of Fronfelen. A coin of Licinius was found, by 
one of the inmates of the workhouse, on the field be- 
longing to that establishment; another, some years ago, 
on Henfryn ground. Bricks and other remains are to be 
seen in Park fields; and I am told that a gold chain and a 
bronze pan were formerly found there. A piece of silver, 
probably the hilt of a sword, and a fine quern, the latter 
now in the possession of the Hon. H. H. Tracy, were 
dug up in the large camp to the south on Cefn Carnedd. 
A sepulchral urn was found, some years ago, on the 
Maesmawr side of the Severn. The list of remains lost 
sight of, and of which no account is kept, except on the 
tide of tradition, might be extended ; but I trust the fore- 
going will suffice to direct the feet of future explorers. 

uch more remains to be done at Caersws, and I trust 
that better days are approaching, when there will be no 
missing tribe nor lost city, and when the clergy and laity, 
imitating the Jews in building the wall of Jerusalem, 
(each building the portion next his own place,) collecting 
facts and fragments widely diffused, will ultimately cause 
the history of Wales to be fully developed. 
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THE ROMAN ROADS LEADING TO CAERSWS. 


In addition to the remains excavated, and the natural 
features of this stronghold of the Romans, the almost 
unparalleled number of Roman roads leading to the place 
shows it:to be a station of vast importance. There is no 
stronger evidence of the labour bestowed by the Romans 
on any district than the progress they made in facilitating 
the means of transit, and no one can look at the way:in 
which their net work of roads was accomplished without 
acknowledging the genius of the Roman engineers. They 
were a people of comprehensive views, and their lines of 
road were carried direct from one end of a province to 
another; and we now find very often that the lines of 
railroad of the present day do not deviate very far from 
the routes planned by the ancient masters of this country. 
No less than five roads of the above description terminate 
in Caersws. I believe no station in Britannia Secunda 
can boast of the same thing; and yet is it not ing 
strange that this once great emporium has had no Roman 
name given it? At the same time we find a most im- 
portant station ‘mentioned by Tacitus, whose name ‘was 
Mediolanum, which in all probability was situated be- 
tween the rivers Severn and Dee; and as many places 
have laid claim to be the site of this city as formerly 
contended forthe honour of having been the birth-place 
of Homer; but I think there are the strongest reasons 
for identifying Caersws with the ancient Mediolanum, 
one of the largest cities in Britannia Secunda. The fact 
that five roads centre here is a very strong argument. 
Now, taking the road leaving Viriconium, (Wroxeter,) 
near Shrewsbury, which courses through the station 
Rutunium, (Rowton Castle,) and, taking the Rea Valley, 
passing near Gunley to the large camp at Gaer, (Fl6s,) 
near Montgomery, we find it traversing the Severn Vale 
by Glan Hafren, and near the new church at Newtown, to 
Penstrowed,’ thence to Maesmawr, where it is seen very 
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distinctly, and through the Warren to Caersws. Another, 
in exactly the same line, to the west of Caersws runs to 
Penyborfa, and is again seen at Carno, thence to the 
Sarn, and to Ystrad, in the parish of Llanbrynmair. The 
station of Maglona was near Machynlleth, by which the 
road doubtless goes, and through Pennal, as traced by the 
late excellent antiquary, the Rev. Walter Davies. ere 
must have been a communication between the station at 
Cefn-caer, in Pennal, and Heriri-Mons, near Dolgellau, _ 
and thence to Segontium, the present Caernarvon. 

The route from Chester (Deva) to Caersws was by the 
station at Bangor Iscoed to Llanymynech, where there is 
a large camp called Clawdd Coch, and probably through 
the Vale of Meifod, and the parish of Llanfair, to Cefn 
Coch, or rather to Bwlch cae haidd, where another road 
branches off for Llanerfyl, probably to Caergai, near 
Bala. Then the main road courses to Glasgoed, and 
through property belonging to Lieut.-General Proctor, 
to the Pound, Gwynfynydd, and passing the Union 
Workhouse it enters Caersws at a spot called Manau 
Cochion. In a direct line with this we trace a road over 
the Severn, towards the south. It goes above Llandinam 
Church, and is very distinctly seen in a well constructed 
zig-zag line on the breast of a hill above Castell Cwtta ; 
passing by Polin-y-groes-ddu, and the “Giant’s Grave,” it 
can be traced to Llandrindod, where there is a very 
jee camp, and then to another, called the Gaer, near 

uilth. This is doubtless the great line through the 
whole of the province, ending either at Maridunum, 
(Caermarthen,) or at Caerleon. From the above enu- 
meration of roads it will be observed that the two main 
roads through Roman Wales bisected each other at nearly 
right angles in the Caersws station, and made it the 
junction where postal and military communications would 
centre. Now, referring to Antoninus’ Itinerary, we find 
that he made two distinct journeys to Mediolanum ; this 
might be done to Caersws, and on through, without 
travelling the same road more than once. The distances, 
however, do not very well agree with the geographical 

ARCH. CAMB., THIRD SERIES, VOL. III. Z 
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position of Caersws from certain well known points, such 
as Deva and Viriconium. But when we find the routes 
answering, and consider that this Itinerary is an apo- 
cryphal work, as we have no information as to the 
purpose of the survey, nor of the time it was made, we 
should certainly give preference to a position so eminently 
answering in other respects; and it must be remembered 
that to concoct an account of distances to suit a certain 
locality is a very easy matter, while the ruins will, to 
the end of historic time, point out unerringly, as in the 
case of Nineveh and Babylon, the situation of cities. 
The Earl of Ellesmere, in his work on Northern Anti- 
quities, truly remarks,— 

“That an iron or a stone implement, found perhaps in the 


covered chamber of death, is a livelier image of antiquity than 
Saxo or Snorro, the Eddas, or Germany of Tacitus.” 


Any one who compares the Itineraries of Antoninus 
with the actual distance, will find how many inaccuracies 
occur in that work; e.g., Iter III., A Londinio ad Portum 
Dubris, (from London to Dover,) LXVI; correct dis- 
tance, LX XI :—Boston to Lincoln stations, XXVI; cor- 
rect, XXXVI. In Akerman’s Archeological Index we 
have Mediolanum placed at Whitchurch. This can never 
be reconciled with the following distances given by 
Richard of Cirencester (worthy of but little weight, but 
may be used in the absence of a better authority) :— 


Iter III. 

A Segontio Viriconium usque, M. P. LXXXIII sic :-— 
Heriri Monte @eeeveneeveaeveeveeveeeeeeee xxv. 
Mediolano........+. $86 WiVeivé ite «2 
Rutunio @eeeeeeeveeaeose ee eeee ee eeeee8 XII. 
ViFICONIO. 60 es eee eceeeereeeceeeces XI. 

Let it be supposed thus :— 
English Roman 
: ial Miles. M. P. 
Segontium (Caernarvon) to Heriri-Mons (Traws- - . ee. 
ynydd) about.......... Yo ctes Witietvews ‘: . 
Mediolanum (Caersws) nearest way......++. ote sy 


Uriconium (Wroxeter) Pe iow cree sin .». 38 XXIII. 
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Here it will be seen that the proportion of distances 
is well observed ; whereas, in the case of Whitchurch, we 
should have the distance from Heriri-Mons to that point 
more than double that to Caernarvon. Ifthe word Medio- 
lanum, as has been supposed, means a middle station, 
(from medio,) then Caersws well answers in two respects. 
It was, in the first place, nearly midway between Heriri- 
Mons and Viriconium ; and, secondly, the junction of the 
two main roads through the provitice as belore stated, and 
this would make it the centre of military and postal com- 
munication. Ptolemy the geographer says :— 

“South from these and the Brigantes, but the most western, 
are situated the Ordovices, among whom are the following 
towns :— 


Longitude, Latitude. 
“ Mediolanum piiuéhicads aan ae 56° 40’ 


“ East of these are the Cornavii,” &c. 


The chief city of the Cornavii being Wroxeter, it, is 
not likely that the Ordovices would have their chief city 
so near as Whitchurch, or even Clawdd Coch, they being 
the most western in central Wales. The absence of 
Roman remains at the other places, fixed upon in Mont- 
cm geal show that their claims are very much in- 
erior to Caersws, especially the want of Roman roads 
and ruins to any extent. 

Besides the four roads I have mentioned as terminating 
at Caersws, there is another running in a south-western 
direction by Park, Cyffie, Gleniant, and to Llawr-y- 
glyn. As this makes for Plynlimmon, I could not at first 
divine its destination. I have lately, however, discovered 
that the Romans had very extensive mining operations at 
Dylife and Dyfngwm, at the foot of Plynlimmon, and this 
road (the most perfect, and probably the last made, of 
all the lines running into Caersws) was used for the 
transit of the ore. The levels remaining in Messrs. 
Williams and Pughe’s works were pointed out to me by 
Captain E. Williams. One is about 150 fathoms in 


+ Llanfyllyn and Meifod. 
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length, only 10 inches at the bottom, then bulging out, 
to make room for the shoulders, in the shape of a coffin 
set on its smaller end. The rock has been all cut by 
small chisels, as the sides show. J also saw the remains 
of a smelting furnace on the north side of Dylife Hill, 
and bricks of Roman make are found among the debris. 
I think it necessary to state this, as it has been generally 
supposed that the above road was the route to Maglona, 
without considering its immense physical difficulties. I 
am now fully convinced that the route to Maglona was 
by way of Carno. The quantity of lead found at Caersws 
(upwards of one hundred pounds on one spot) strengthens 
the evidence above adduced ; and tradition asserts that, 
both at Llawr-y-glyn and at Dylife, the “old Romans” 
worked nearly all the rich mineral veins running through 


the district. Of course the next city would be greatly 
benefited by having such a profitable commercial specu- 
lation in its vicinity. 

I think then that the geographical position, the natural 


features, and the undoubted Roman remains discovered in 
and about Caersws, strengthened by tradition and frag- 
ments of history pecerees by Tacitus and the Welsh 
poets, place the claims of that locality far above any 
other hitherto noticed to be considered Mepio.anuM, the 
chief city of the Ordovices. I submit that those claims 
(however feebly urged on my part) are far superior to 
those by which the sites of many other Roman stations 
are determined; and that, as this spot is now again 
likely to become the junction of two important railways,’ 
and to grow into a large village, if not a town, it may, 
after centuries of neglect, recover some of its ancient 
municipal privileges, which, if representations were made 
in the proper quarter, would, I venture to hope, be 
granted. 
Davip Davies, 


Dylife. Local Secretary for Montgomeryshire. 


5 Llanidloes and Newtown, and Newtown and Machynlleth Rail- 
ways. 
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Ancient Seal of Caernarvon. 


Epwarp, by the grace of God, King of England, Lord 
of Ireland, and Duke of Aquitaine: To the Archbishops, 
Bishops, Abbots, Priors, Earls, Barons, Justices, Sheriffs, 
Provosts, Ministers, and all our Bailiffs and faithful 
Subjects, Greetina. 

now ye, that we do will and grant, for us and our 
Heirs and Successors, that our town of Caernarvon from 
henceforth shall be a Free Borough, and that our Men 
of the same Town shall be Free Burgesses. 

And, that the Constable of our Castle of Caernarvon, 
for the time being, shall be the Mayor of that Borough, 
sworn as well to us as to the said Burgesses; who having 
first taken the Oath to preserve our Rights, shall swear 
to the same Burgesses, upon the Holy Gospel of God, 
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that he will preserve to the same Burgesses the Liberties 
by us granted, and faithfully perform those things which 
to the office of Mayor do belong, in the same Borough. 

We grant also, that the said Burgesses do every year, 
at the feast of Saint Michael, elect from among them- 
selves two fit and sufficient Bailiffs, and present the same 
to the said Constable, as their Mayor; who, in presence 
of the said Mayor and Burgesses, shall swear faithfully 
to perform their office of Bailiffs. 

And further, we also will and grant, that the aforesaid 
Burgesses shall have their Free Prison in the aforesaid 
Borough, for all offences within the same, except in cases 
of Life and Limbs; in which cases, all, as well Bur- 
gesses as others, shall be imprisoned in our Castle there. 
Nevertheless, if any of the said Burgesses shall be sus- 
pected, accused, or indicted of any offence, in such cases, 
we will that on that occasion they shall not be imprisoned, 
as long as they can find good and sufficient Bail, to 
stand trial before our Chief Justice, or others our Justices 
thereto appointed. 

Moreover, we grant to the said Burgesses, that all the 
Lands to the said Borough now assigned, be free from 
the Warren and Forest Laws: and that Jews shall not at 
any time dwell in the said Borough. 

e do grant also, for us and our Heirs, to the same 
Burgesses the Liberties following, (that is to say) That 
none of our Sheriffs shall in anywise intermeddle himself 
with them, concerning any Plea, or Plaint, or Action, or 
anything belonging to the aforesaid Town, saving never- 
theless to us and our Heirs the Pleas of the Crown 
aforesaid. 

And, that they shall have a Guild Hall, with a Hanse 
and other Customs and Liberties to the same Guild be- 
longing, so that no one who is not of that Guild shall 
trade in the same Town but at the will of the Burgesses 
aforesaid. We grant also to the same Burgesses, that if 
any Villain of any one shall have remained in the afore- 
said Town, and have held Land in it, and have been of 
the aforesaid Guild and Hanse, and paid lott and scott 
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with the same Men during one year and a day, without 
challenge, thenceforth he shall not be demanded again by 
his Lord, but remain a Free man in the same Town. 
Moreover, we grant to the same Burgesses that they — 
shall have Soc and Sac, Toll, and Theame, and In- 
fangthefe: and that they be free throughout all our 
Dominions, as well in England as elsewhere, of Toll, 
Lastage and Passage, Murage, Pontage, and from Stall- 
age, Danegeld, and all other customs and exactions. 
And, that neither they nor their goods, in whatsoever 
place found within our Land and Dominion, shall be 
arrested for any Debt of which they are not the Sureties 
or Principal Debtors, unless it happen that they are 
Debtors in common, and having the power whereby they 
can satisfy their Debts in the whole or in part, and the 
said Burgesses fail in Justice to the Creditors of the same 
Debts, and there shall be reasonable evidence thereof. 
And that our said Burgesses for the offences or for- 
feiture of their Servants, shall not lose their Goods and 


Chattels found in their hands, or placed any where by 
their Servants, so far as they can sufficiently prove them 
to be their own. 

And also that the same Burgesses, or any of them, 
who shall or may Die within our Land and Dominion, 
having made their Will, or hee Intestate, We, nor our 


Heirs, shall not confiscate their Goods and Chattels, but 
their Heirs shall have them entirely, so far as the said 
Goods and Chattels shall appear to have been the Goods 
and Chattels of the said deceased: Nevertheless sufficient 
evidence and proof of the said Heirs must be had. 

And, that our Burgesses aforesaid shall not be convicted 
by any Strangers upon any accusations, suspicions, in- 
juries, offences, crimes, claims, or demands laid or to be 
laid against them -between the County of Caernarvon and 
the Bank of the Dovey, (that is to say, from the water 
of the Conway to the water of the Dovey) but only by 
our Burgesses aforesaid, unless concerning any matter 
touching the commonalty of the Borough aforesaid ; and 
then, in that case, they are to be deduced according to 
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the Liberties approved, and hitherto reasonably used, in 
our city of Hereford. 

Wuererore, We do will, and firmly command, for us 
and our Heirs, that our town of Caernarvon from hence- 
forth be a Free Borough, and that our Men of the same 
Town be Free Burgesses, and that the Constable of our 
Castle of Caernarvon, for the time being, be the Mayor 
of that Borough, sworn as well to us as to the said Bur- 

esses, who having first taken the Oath to preserve our 

ights, shall swear to the same Burgesses, upon the 
Holy Gospel of God, that he will preserve to the same 
Burgesses the Liberties by us granted, and faithfully 
perform those things which to the office of Mayor do 
belong in the same Borough. 

Also, we do grant that the same Burgesses, in every 
year, on the Feast of Saint Michael, shall elect from 
among themselves two fit and sufficient Bailiffs, and 
present them to the said Constable as their Mayor, who 
in the presence of the said Mayor and the Burgesses, 
shall swear that they will faithfully do and execute the 
office of their Bailiff. 

We do also will and grant that the aforesaid Burgesses 
shall have their Free Prison in the aforesaid Borough for 
all offences there, except in cases of Life and Limbs, 
in which cases, as well the said Burgesses as others, shall 
be imprisoned in our Castle there. Nevertheless, if any 
of the said Burgesses shall be suspected, accused, or in- 
dicted of any Offence, in such cases, we will that on that 
occasion they shall not be imprisoned as long as they can 
find good and sufficient Bail to stand trial before our 
Chief Justice, or others our Justices thereto appointed. 

Moreover, We do grant to the same Burgesses that all 
the Lands now assigned to the same Borough shall be 
wholly free from the Warren and Forest Laws. And, 
that Jews shall not at any time dwell in the said Borough. 

We will also, and do grant, for us and our Heirs, that 
the same Burgesses shall have all other the Liberties and 
free Customs above expressed, favourably and peaceably, 
without the hindrance or impeachment of us or our 
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Heirs, or of our Justices, Sheriffs, and other Bailiffs or 
Ministers whatsoever, as aforesaid. These being Wit- 
nesses, The Venerable Father Robert, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, our Chancellor; Richard de Burgh, Earl of 
Ulster; Thomas de Clare; Richard de Brus; Reginald 
de Graye; Nicholas de Segrave; Peter de Chaumpuent ; 
John de Montalto; and others. Given under our hand, 
at Flint, the eighth day of September, in the twelfth year 
of our Reign. 


The above charter was confirmed by Inspeximus of 
Edward II., while Prince of Wales, at London, on the 
25th of May, in the thirty-fourth year of Edward I., 
a.D. 1306. The prince, in so doing, styles himself as 
“‘ Edward, son of the illustrious King, Prince of Wales, 
Earl of Chester,” &c. 

It was also similarly confirmed at the following dates, 
viz. :— 

By Edward III., at Waltham Holy Cross a.p. 1331 


Richard II., at Westminster........ » 1379 
Henry V., while Prince of Wales, at 
MNES E52, a6 sas 6 04 5 i's » 1400 
Henry VI., at Westminster ........ » 1425 
Edward IV., at Westminster........ » 1468 
Edward VI., at Westminster........ » b4Z 
Elizabeth, at Westminster .......... » 1559 


On this last occasion of an IJnspeximus, the fees 
amounted to £3 6s. 8d. 

The ancient seal of the corporation of Caernarvon, of 
which an engraving accompanies this paper, was found, 
some years ago, in a field near Beaumaris, where it had 
probably been lost during the civil war of the seventeenth 
century. It is now in possession of J. Poole, Esq., 
Clerk of the Peace of Caernarvon, and, instead of it, the 
corporation has used two seals at different periods. One, 
apparently of the early portion of the last century, bears 
on a shield 3 Eagles displayed, and around it the legend— 


‘“ CORPORATION SEAL OF CARNARVON. 
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The other, which was the one last used before the 


Reform Act, is of recent date. 


It has the same armorial 


bearings, surrounded by the legend— 


‘6 THE MAYOR ALDERMEN AND BURGESSES OF THE BOROUGH 
OF CARNARVON.” 


How far superior in every respect is the ancient seal of 


the Edwardan period ! 


H. L. J. 
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By THE LATE Rev. JonNATHAN Wit.tams, M.A. 


No. VII. 
(Continued from page 39.) 


Supplemental List of Radnorshire Sheriffs to supply deficiencies in 
List, ante, %6- 90. Communicated by toon onEs, Esq., 


of Cefnfass.) 


1791. Thomas Jones, Esq., Pencerrig 
1792. John Lewis, Esq., Harpton Court 
1793. William Symonds, Esq., M.D., 
Hereford 
1794, Richard Price, Esq., Knighton 
1795. Francis Fowke, Esq., Llanstephan 
1796. John Pritchard, Esq., Dolyfelin 
1797. Percival Lewis, Esq., Downton 
1798. John Benn Walsh, Esq., Cefnilys 
1799. John Bodenham, Esq., Grove 
1800. James Lloyd Harris, Esq., Kington 
1801. Hugh Powell Evans, Esq., Noyadd 
1802. John Sherburne, Esq., Llandrindod 
1803, Marmaduke Thos. Howell Gwynne, 
Esq., Llanelwedd 
1804. Thomas Frankland Lewis, Esq., 
H 


arpton 
1805. Charles Rogers, Esq., Stanage 

1806. Thomas Stephens, Esq., Kinnerton 
1807. Edward Burton, Esq., Llanbister 
1808. Thomas Thomas, Esq., Pencerrig 
1809. John Whittaker, Esq., Cascob 

1810, George Crawford Ricketts, Esq., 


Cwm 
1811. John Cheesement Severn, Esq., 
Michaelchurch 





A.D. 
1812. Thomas Grove, Junr., Esq., Cwm- 


elan 

1813. Daniel Reid, Esq., Cornel 

1814. Charles Humphreys Price, Esq., 
Knighton 

1815. William Davies, Esq., Caebalfa 

1816. Sir Harford Jones Brydges, Bart., 
Boultibrooke 

1817. Penry Powell, Esq., Penllan 

1818. Hugh Stephens, Esq., Cascob 

1819. Morgan John Evans, Esq., Llwyn- 
barried 


1820. James Crummer, Esq., Howey Hall 
1821. Robert Peel, Esq., Cwmelan 
1822. Peter Richard Mynors, Esq., 
Evancoed 
1823. John Hugh Powell, Esq., Cliro 
1824, Hugh Vaughan, Esq.,Llwynmadoc 
1825. Sir John Benn Walsh, Bart., 
Cefnlleece 
1826. James Watt, Esq., Doldowlod 
1827. Samuel Beavan, Esq., Glascomb 
1828. David Thomas, Esq., Wellfield 
1829. John Morris, -» Kington 
1830. Robert Bell Prince, Esq., Down- 
field 
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A.D. 
1831. Thomas Duppa, Esq., Longueville 
1832. Thomas Evans, Esq., Llwynbarried 
1833. Walter Wilkins, Esq., Maesllwch 
1834, Guy Parsons, Esq., Presteigne 
1835. Thomas Williams, Esq., Crossfoot 
1836. James William Morgan, Esq., 


Ga 
1837. Hans Busk, Esq., Nantmel 
1838. Sir John Dutton Colt, Bart., 
Llanyre , 
1839. Henry Lingen, Esq., Penlanole 
1840. Edw. Rogers, Esq., Stanage Park 
1841. Edward Breeze, Esq., Knighton 
1842. David Oliver, Esq., Rhydoldog 
18483. Edward David Thomas, Esq., 
Wellfield 
1844. David James, Esq., Presteigne 
1845. James Davies, Esq., Moor Court 
1846. Thomas Prickard, Esq., Dderw 
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1847. Henry Miles, Esq., Downfleld 

1848. = Edwards, Esq., Brampton 
rian 


1849. — Myddleton Evans, Esq., 


1850. Edward Morgan Stephens, Esq., 
Llananno 
1851. Aspinall pain, Esq., Abbey 


Cwm Hir 

1852. Sir Harford James Jones Brydges, 
Bart., Boultibrooke 

1853. Jonathan Field, Esq., Esgyr- 
drainllwyn 

1854. John Jones, Esq., Cefnfaes 

1855. John Abraham Whittaker, Esq., 
Newcastle Court 

1856. Robert Baskerville Mynors, Esq., 
Evancoed 


Vv 
1857. Francis Evelyn, Esq., Corton 


List of Members returned (J the County and Borough of Radnor 


Srom the Union wit 


Session. Radnor County. 
1707. Thomas Harley, Esq. 
1708. Thomas Harley, Esq. 
1710. Thomas Harley, Esq. 


1715. Sir Richard Fowler, Bart. 

1722. Sir Humphrey Howarth, Knight 
1727. Sir Humphrey Howarth, Knight 
1734. Sir Humphrey Howarth, Knight 
1741. Sir Humphrey Howarth, Knight 
1747. Sir Humphrey Howarth, Knight 


1754. Sir Humphrey Howarth, Knight. On 


Scotland.—( By J. Jonxs, Esq.) 


Radnor Boroughs. 
Robert Harley, Esq. 
Robert Harley, Esq. 
Robert Harley, 
Edward Lord Harley 
Thomas Lewis, Esq. 
Thomas Lewis, Esq. 
Thomas Lewis, Esq. 
Thomas Lewis, Esq. 


Esq. 
Thomas Lewis, Esq. 
Thomas Lewis, Esq. 


F 





his death a new writ ordered, 
February 19, 1755, and Howell 
Gwynne, Juur., Esq., Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of the County, was returned 


1762, James, Marquis of Caernarvon, only 
handos 


son of the Duke of C 


1768, Chase Price, Esq. 


1774, Chase Price, Esq., on his death a new 


writ was issued in July, 1777, and 
Thomas Johnes, Senr., Esq., Lord- 
Lieutenant of Glamo: ire, was 
elected. On his death a new writ 
was ordered in June, 1780; and 
Thomas Johnes, Esq., son of the 
late member was elected. He was 
made Receiver-General of the 
Customs of Wales, and was re- 
elected May, 1781. 


Edward Lewis, Esq. 

Thomas Lewis, Esq. 

A double return. Mr. Edward Lewis 
did not defend his seat, and his 
name was erased from the return. 

John Lewis, Esq., of Harpton Court 

Edward Lewis, Esq., of Downton 

Edward Lewis, Esq., petitioned, and 
the House declared that he was 
duly elected 

John Lewis, Esq., of Harpton Court 

Edward Lewis, Esq. 

Edward Lewis, Esq., petitioned, and 
was declared duly elected 
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. Thomas Johnes, Esq. 


. Thomas Johnes, Esq. 
Thomas Johnes, Esq. 


. Walter Wilkins, Esq. 


. Walter Wilkins, Esq. 


. Walter Wilkins, Esq. 


. Walter Wilkins, Esq. 
- Walter Wilkins, Esq. 
. Walter Wilkins, Esq. 
. Walter Wilkins, Esq. 


. Walter Wilkins, Esq. 


Edward Lewis, Esq., of Downton 

John Lewis, Esq, of Harpton Court 

Edward Lewis, Esq., tioned, and 
was declared duly elected 

Edward Lewis, Esq. 

David Murray, Esq., brother to Lord 
Elibank. Upon his death anew writ 
was issued in May, 1794, and George 
Viscount Malden, eldest son of the 
Earl of Essex, was elected 

George Viscount Malden. On his 
succeeding his father as Earl of 
Essex, a new writ was ordered 
March, 1799, and Richard Price, 
Esq., was elected 

Richard Price, Esq. 

Richard Price, Esq. 

Richard Price, Esq. 

Richard Price, Esq. 

Richard Price, Esq. 

Richard Price, Esq. 


Richard Price, Esq. 


. CHAPTER V. 
HUNDREDS; PARISHES; MARKET TOWNS. 


CANTREF MOELYNAIDD, EXTENT AND PRIVILEGES OF; STEWARDS OF ; 
CROWN LANDS AND GRANTS; BOROUGHS AND FORESTS; MANORS. 


Radnorshire contains six hundreds, and fifty-two 
parishes, including one capital borough, viz., New Radnor; 
with four auxiliary boroughs, viz., Knighton, Cnwelas, 
Cefn-y-llys, and Rhayader; and four market towns, viz., 
Presteigne, Radnor, Rhayader, and Knighton. 

I.—Radnor hundred contains eight parishes, including 
one capital borough and two market towns,—1. Cascob ; 
2. Colfa; 3. Discoed; 4. Gladestry; 5. Llanfihangel Nant 
Moelyn; 6. New Radnor; 7. Old Radnor; 8. Presteigne. 

II.—Pain’s Castle hundred contains thirteen parishes, 
—1. Bettws Clyro; 2. Boughrood; 3. Bryngwyn; 4. 
Clasbury; 5. Clyro; 6. Llanbedr; 7. Llanddewi fach; 8. 
Llandeilo Graban; 9. Llanstephan; 10. Llowes; 11. 
Michaelchurch ; 12. Newchurch; 13. Pains Castle. 

IlI.—Knighton hundred contains nine parishes, in- 
cluding two contributory boroughs and one market town, 
—1. Bugaildu ; 2. Heyop; 3. Knighton; 4. Llananno ; 
5. Llanbadarn fynydd; 6. Eicshnenes 7. Llanddewi ystrad 
ennau; 8. Cnwelas; 9. Stanage. 
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IV.—Cefn-y-llys hundred contains nine parishes, in- 
cluding one contributory borough,—1. Blaiddfa; 2. 
Cefn-y-llys; 3. Llanbadarn fawr; 4. Llandegla; 5 Llan- 
fihangel rhyd Ieithon ; 6. Llangunllo; 7. Llan-y-drindod; 
8. Pilleth; 9. Whitton. 

V.—Colwyn hundred contains ten parishes,—1. Aber- 
eddw; 2. Bettws Dyserth; 3. Clas Cwm; 4. Cregrina; 
5. Diserth; 6. Llanbadarn-y-carreg ; 7. Llanelwedd; 8. 
Llanfaredd ; 9. Llansantfraidd; 10. Rhulen. 

VI.—Rhaiadrgwy hundred contains six parishes, in- 
cluding one contributory borough and one market town, 
—1. Cwmdauddwr; 2. Llan Hir; 3. Llanfihangel Hely- 
gen; 4. Nantmel; 5. Rhaiadrgwy; 6. Sant Harmon. 

The amount of the population of this district during 
the Saxon heptarchy, or when subject to the dominion of 
the Lords Marchers, is a point of as much uncertainty as 
it was in the time of the Silures. The wars which the 
inhabitants of this district, in common with the rest of 
their countrymen, so long maintained for national freedom 
and independence, and the contests which raged among 
themselves, must have tended to diminish their numbers, 
and to impoverish and devastate their country. The 
oppressions of the Lords Marchers, and the unexampled 
severities and cruelties of the edicts of Henry IV., enforced 
with peculiar rigour on this district, likewise contributed 
to produce the same deleterious effects. That torpid spirit 
of indifference which these desolating and exterminating 
calamities never fail to introduce, has extended and 
diffused its baneful influence to a recent period, mani- 
festing its paralyzing genius by the stagnation of agri- 
cultural pursuits, a suspension of commercial activity, 
and a necessitous migration. In proportion as the spirit 
of the people has revived by the consciousness of being 
subject to equal and protecting laws, by the assurance of 
domestic tranquillity, by the security of life and property, 
and by the encouragement holden to laborious industry, 
so have their numbers increased, their comforts enlarged, 
and their prosperity augmented. And it appears, from 
an inspection of the parliamentary census, that the popu- 
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lation of the county of Radnor has for some years been 
in a progressive state of increase,—that in the year 1801 
it amounted to the number of 19,700; in 1811 to 21,600; 
thus receiving in the course of ten years an accession of 
almost 2000 persons. 


Cantref Moelynaidd; Extent and Privileges ; Stewards; Boroughs; 
mode of making Burgesses. 

In the historical description of the county of Radnor, 
Cantref Moelynaidd constitutes a prominent and prin- 
cipal figure. We have therefore devoted a whole section 
to the consideration of this important article. This an- 
cient and extensive territory was possessed and governed 
by its successive regulz, or chieftains, the Lords of Fferr- 
Ilys and Moelynaidd, some of whom were Kings of all 
Britain, many Sake and Earls of Cornwall, and all of 
noble blood and regal descent. A bar was put to this 
long chain of succession by William II., the red-haired 
King of England, who was very liberal of what had 
cost him nothing, and bestowed upon his favourites a 
property that was not his own, and which he had not the 
courage himself to seize and usurp. By virtue of a 
grant of unparalleled injustice, this extensive lordship, 
or manor paramount, of Cantref Moelynaidd, was con- 
ferred, by this arbitrary monarch, on Ralph de Mortimer, 
a relative and follower of the illegitimate conqueror of 
England, on the terms of military or feudal tenure; the 
Lord of Wigmore holding in capite under the king, and 
the inhabitants under his lordship, who covenanted to 
bridle the country with castles, and to maintain in each 
a certain contingency of soldiers ready for the royal 
service. The conquest of the territory, however, was 
not so easy to be accomplished, as the signing and sealing 
of the grant. This nobleman and his successors found 
it a work of danger and difficulty. They met with a 
violent opposition from the native princes, who struggled 
long and hard for independence, and did not finally 
submit, after many reverses of fortune, till the entire 
conquest of Wales was effected by King Edward I., who 
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confirmed the grant of Moelynaidd to Roger Mortimer, 
Earl of Wigmore. During the minority of Edward III., 
this extensive lordship, or manor paramount, was by the 
treason of its lord, the paramour of Queen Isabella, and 
chief minister of the English court, escheated to the 
crown, and became its property. In the latter years of 
the same reign, the forfeited estates of Mortimer, and 
among the rest Cantref Moelynaidd, were restored to the 
house of Wigmore. From this period, and indeed some 
years antecedent to it, courts of justice, or rather of in- 
justice, were established in its several castles, investing 
the Lord Marcher with jura regalia, and a power over 
the life and death of his numerous vassals. At length 
the male line of the family of Mortimer became extinct, 
and by the marriage of Anne, the sole heiress of this 
immense property, with Richard, Duke of York, whose 
son ascended the throne of England under the title of 
Edward IV., the paramount lordship of Cantref Moely- 
naidd once more reverted to the crown, and has ever 
since, with the short interruption of a year, continued to 
form a part of its inheritance. 

This territory anciently comprised a hundred town- 
ships, and extended into Montgomeryshire, including the 
parish of Cerri, Mochtre, &c. At present it comprehends 
four hundreds of the county of Radnor, viz., Rhayader, 
Cefn-y-llys, Knighton, and Radnor; and twelve mesne 
manors, viz., Presteigne, alias Presthend, Knighton, 
Swydd-wynogion, Swydd-rhiw-ar-allt, Gladestry, alias 
Glandestre, Cnwclis, Swydd-y-gre, alias Ugree, alias 
Treyllan, Uchcoed, Rhustlin, alias Rissuli, alias Rhosllyn, 
Cwmdauddwr, Rhayader, Iscoed Sant Harmon, with the 
comot of Werthrynion. Over these the manor para- 
mount of Cantref Moelynaidd possesses a supremacy to 
the present day, with, however, the exception only of the 
borough of New Radnor, the Perse of which is com- 
paratively small. The boroughs of Knighton, Cnwelis, 
and Rhayader, together with the constablewick of Colfa 
and Gladestry, which brings it almost in contact with 
the town of Kington, are comprehended in its wide extent. 
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The following table contains the names of its manors, 
townships, and parishes :— 


Manors. Townships and Parishes. 
1. Presteigne, alias Four distinct wards, viz., Broad Street, High Street, 
Presthend. Hereford Street, St. David’s Street, Discoed. 
2. Knighton. Cwmegwilla, Farrington, Jenkinhales, Knighton borough. 
. Swydd-wynogion. Llanbadarn fawr, Cefn-y-llys, (with the exception of 
the borough, Llan-y-drindod,) Craigin Llandegla, 
yo ae Llanddewi ystrad ennau, Llanbister, part 


of. 
. Swydd-rhiw-ar-allt. | Whitton, Pilleth, Llangunllo, Llanfihangel rhydieithon, 


i) 


4 
Treyllan in Llandegla, part of. 
5. Gladestre,aliasGlan- Gladestry, Colfé, Wainwen, Hengoed. 
destre 
6. Cnwelas. Cawelas borough. 
7. Rhosllyn, alias Rust- Gwasteddin, alias Gwastadedd, part of, Vaynor, part of. 
lin, alias Rissuli. 
8. Swydd-y-gre, alias Church, Heyop, Llanbister, Cefn-pawl, Bugaildu, 
Ugree, alias Trey- Craigbedda, alias Craigbuddwr, Cwmllechwedd, Car- 
Ilan. reg, Llananno, Llanbadarn fynydd, Pennant, Bu- 
gaildn, Madwalled, Golon, Bronllys, Treyllan in 
Llanddewi. 
9. Uwchcoed. Uwcehcoed in Nantmel, Vaynor, Gasteddin fawr, Coed- 
glasson, Tu Sant Harmon. 
10, Cwmdauddwr. Dyffryn Gwy, Dyffryn Elan. 
11. Rhayader. Rhayader borough, Nantmel, Maesgwyn, Gwasteddin 
fawr, Vaynor, Coedglasson. 


12. Iscoed, alias Iscoed 
Sant Harmon. 


It does not appear, from existing documents, that the 
crown in remote periods invariably observed the custom 
of appointing deputies, or stewards, for the purpose of 
collecting and receiving the rents and emoluments of this 
lordship. These rents, however, were faithfully paid into 
the royal treasury, and regularly accounted for to the 
king by his ministers. For though Sir John Doddridge, 
in his ancient history of the Principality of Wales, asserts 
that no charter or finan can be found, whereby the 
revenues of the Principality were conferred upon the Lady, 
afterwards Queen, Elizabeth ; yet in her reign, as well as 
in the reigns of her predecessors, the receivers, or, as 
they are termed, the ministers of the crown, appear to 
have accounted for the produce and profits of the different 
manors within this lordship, or paramount manor. And 
in the parliamentary survey made in the year 1649, which 
is deposited amongst the records of the Augmentation 
Office, they are completely and particularly specified. 
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In the sixth year of the reign of the unfortunate King 
Charles I., we find this extensive lordship granted (inter 
alia) to Charles Harbord, William Scriven, and Philip 
Oden, in fee. This triumvirate, in the following year, 
transferred, or sold, their interest to Sir William and Sir 
George Whitmore, who exercised their authority with all 
the rigour and rapacity of farmers-general. Neither 
this disgraceful act of venality, nor the consequent abuse 
of power, incurred the animadversion of the negligent 
ministers of those days. But so intolerable was the op- 
pression practised upon the inhabitants, that they were 
mduced to resort to a most extraordinary expedient for 
liberating themselves from lawless extortion and tyranny. 
Having by voluntary subscriptions among themselves 
collected a sum of money amounting to £741 12s.— 
great riches in those days—they made a loyal tender of 
it to the king, accompanied with a detail of their 
grievances, and also a humble petition, that the crown 
would be graciously pleased to re-purchase with this 
money the said lordship or manor paramount of Moely- 
naidd, “that they might (to use their own language) 
become again the tenants of the Kings of England.” 
This singular transaction, proving at once the existing 
poverty of the royal exchequer, and that the adminis- 
tration of Charles was not that arbitrary thing which 
some historians represent it te have been, took place in 
the ninth year of the same reign. The receipt for the 
said sum is expressed in the following words, viz. :— 


“ 28th day of August, in the ninth year of the reign of Kin 
Charles I., paid by the tenants of Gladestry, Moelynaidd, a 
others, the sum of £741 12s., who themselves of their own free 
will have brought and given to the lord the king, with the 
intention that the same lord the king should re-assume the said 
lordships, of late alienated, for a royal estate, and that they 
themselves might continue tenants of the Kings of England, as 
they formerly had been, by the hands of Charles Price, Gent., 
collector thereof.” 


In consequence of the payment of this sum, the king 
re-purchased the said lordship of those to whom he had 
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lately sold, and a confirmation of their ancient rights 
and liberties was granted to the inhabitants in return ; 
and this lordship, thus re-purchased, was secured b 
letters patent issued under the great seal of England, 
together with his royal assurance that this hoe 
grant should never again be revoked, but suffered to 
descend undiminished to their latest posterity ; and this 
lordship, thus re-purchased, seems to have ever since 
continued to constitute a part of the crown revenue. 

Notwithstanding this transaction, so honourable in all 
respects, as well to the king as to his tenants the in- 
habitants of Cantref Moelynaidd, yet we find, in no long 
time after, the principles of his ministers to have been so 
depraved as to listen to a petition of Thomas soa 
Esq., for a lease to be granted to him of a considerable 
part of these premises, and, among other things, of the 
cottages built thereon, together with the liberty of in- 
closing, and adding four acres of the wastes to each 
cottage. The inhabitants, taking alarm at this apparent 
violation of their late contract with the king, and appre- 
hending that such a lease, if carried into effect, would 
eventually render void and useless the reinstatement of 
themselves and their posterity within the pale of the 
royal tenantry, lost no time in opposing the execution of 
this design, dispersed copies of the king’s confirmation of 
their rights and liberties, and presented a strong petition 
to his majesty, reminding him of his sacred promise 
never again to alienate this his royal patrimony, so re- 
cently re-purchased for him with the money of his tenants, 
representing the great detriment and damage that would 
result to them from the operation of such a lease, if 
granted, whilst no additional benefit would be received 
by himself, and concluding with a humble prayer that 
no such lease be granted, but that they might be suffered 
to remain in the unmolested possession and enjoyment of 
their ancient rights and privileges. 

The privy council were staggered at the firmness 
manifested by the petitioners ; and, in order to gain time, 
proposed that each party should be heard in support of 
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their respective pretensions. On the part of Mr. Harley, 
it was urged that the royal revenue would be more easily 
collected, and more punctually received, by the responsi- 
bility of one person than of many; that these cottagers, 
having four acres of land annexed in addition to each 
cottage, would thereby acquire a stake in the country, 
and consequently become more peaceable, industrious, 
and loyal; that the allegations of the petitioners were 
more specious than solid, and rather the effect of envy 
at his prosperity than a mark of affection to their sove- 
reign, bringing to his mind the well known fable of the 
fox and the grapes; that frequent abuses of the royal 
wastes had been committed, many inclosures made, and 
houses built, which were afterwards alienated and sold 
to the great benefit of individuals; and that, finally, it 
savoured of high presumption in tenants of the crown to 
dictate to their lord and sovereign the manner how he 
should dispose of his property. 

To these arguments the petitioners replied, that having 
with a large sum of money liberated themselves from the 
tyranny of the Whitmores, they little expected to be so 
soon re-plunged into a similar state of oppression by the 
Harleys ; that the alleged benefit of the cottagers was a 
mere pretext made for the purpose of disguising the 
ambitious designs of the aspiring house of Brampton 
Bryan, which, by the powers delegated by this lease, 
would convert the said premises into a source of its own 
private emolument, enlarge them to an indefinite extent, 
and thereby gain such an ascendancy in the county as 
would control and domineer over its native inhabitants; 
that if trespasses had been committed on the royal 
wastes, they were done without their knowledge or con- 
nivance, and that they alone were sufferers by such en- 
croachments ; that the abuse of a privilege, enjoyed for 
centuries, and repeatedly and solemnly confirmed, was 
no argument for its abolition; that their ancestors, ever 
since the accession of their noble Lord of Moelynaidd to 
the regal sceptre of this kingdom, in whose just cause 
they profusely shed their blood in the field of Mortimer’s 
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Cross, had been admitted to the honour of being the 
tenants of all its sovereigns, successively, which honour 
they, their descendents, had by no act of their own for- 
feited, but which, withdrawn from them in this reign by 
the pecuniary exigence of their lord for a short space of 
time, they had re-purchased of the alienators for the use 
of his majesty, and received a solemn confirmation of 
the grant, secured by letters patent under his great seal, 
together with his royal assurance that this grant of their 
ancient rights and privileges should never again be re- 
voked, but suffered to descend unimpaired to their latest 
posterity ; and that, finally, time, which never fails to 
develope the hidden motives and principles of human 
conduct, would demonstrate to the world who of the two 
contending parties, themselves or their competitors, best 
deserved the marks of the royal favour and patronage. 

The issue of this contest proved the final prevalence 
and triumph of truth and justice over falsehood and 
oppression. The ministers of those days, though equally 
faithless to their king and country, dared not violate a 
privilege so long enjoyed, so honourably recovered, and 
so recently and solemnly ratified and confirmed by his 
majesty. The dispute terminated in favour of the peti- 
tioners, whose challenge, in the close of their reply, 
subsequent events proved to have been dictated by a 
spirit truly prophetic. For the inhabitants of this county, 
when the great rebellion broke out, associated in support 
of the royal cause, presented their liege lord with a sum 
of money, and even detached a body of infantry to relieve 
the city of Hereford, when besieged by Sir William 
Waller; whilst the whole house of Brampton Bryan 
espoused the side of the Parliament, and strenuously 
exerted all its power and influence to promote and carry 
into effect the arbitrary and illegal proceedings of the 
Commonwealth, by depressing the king’s friends, confis- 
cating their estates, and sequestrating their livings. 

In the twelfth year of King Charles I., (1637,) the 
Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery was appointed steward 
in and over the paramount manor, or lordship, of Cantref 
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Moelynaidd. In the time of the Commonwealth of 
England, this situation was conferred upon its strenuous 
partizan, Robert Harley, Esq., or Sir Robert Harley, 
Knight, whose conduct in it was marked by many in- 
stances of extortion, violence and oppression, exercised 
upon the royalists. The same gentleman also held the 
trust at the era of the restoration of the royal family. 
From this period to the present time, various grants of 
this appointment appear to have been made in succession, 
by letters patent under the great seal of the exchequer, 
to noblemen and gentlemen of rank and influence. The 
following is a catalogue of the names of the stewards, 
and of the dates of their appointments :— 


Stewards of Cantref Moelynaidd. 


Names. Dates of Appointment. 
AN. REG. A. D. 

Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery.. 12 Charles I..... 1637. 
Sir Robert Harley, Knight.......... 11.Charles II. .. 1671. 
Sir Henry Osborne, Knight.........- 24 Charles II. .. December 19, 1673. 
Charles Lord Herbert .........+.+++ 33 Charles II. .. October 9, 1681 
Marquis of Powis........ esceeeceee 1 JamesII..... September 1, 1682. 
Sir Rowland Gwynne, Knight ...... 4 JamesII..... April 6, 1688. 
Robert Harley, Esq....+++++++seeee2 2 William III... November 26, 1691 
Robert Harley, Esq........+++e++++- 4 William III... June 19, 1701. 
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Robert Harley, Esq... 





Thomas Lord Coningsby .. eee 1 Georgel. .... December 7, 1714. 
Duke of Chandos.... ese 6 George lI. .... February 4, 1721. 
Henry Lewis, Esq. .... . 20 George II..... June 30, 1746. 
Henry Lewis, Esq. ...... eeeeeeeeee 1 GeorgeIII. .. April 21, 1761. 
Edward, Earl of Oxford.......... aN 7 George III. .. February 8, 1768. 
Edward, Earl of Oxford, nephew of 2 

the preceding .....sseesseseee § George ITT. .. 


Among the customs of this paramount manor, or lord- 
ship, the steward has power to hold a court baron every 
three weeks, and pleas to the amount of £1 19s. 11d., 
the same to be determined by a jury of six men. 

The wages, or fee, accompanying the appointment of 
steward, is £6 13s. 4d., in addition to which the Earl of 
Oxford received, by a dormant warrant from the treasury, 
the sum of £100 per annum. The duties required of 
the several stewards in succession seem not to have been 
varied. Independent of his wages, or fee, the steward is 
entitled, under his patent, to all fees arising from and 
out of the different courts, which are numerous, but 
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which are seldom or ever holden, except for the purpose 
of electing and swearing in burgesses or voters for the 
borough, though, for the better preservation of the rights 
of the crown, as well as of the privileges of the in- 
habitants, they are required to be holden frequently. 

The grant also confers upon the steward “ free and 
several fisheries, as well as the privilege of hawking, 
hunting,’ &c., within the different districts of which 
Cantref Moelynaidd is composed, with full power to 
depute and to give liberty to others so to do. In the 
* appointment, however, a special reservation seems always 
to have been made by the crown to itself, ‘“ of all the 
amerciaments, fines, issues, and other profits arising 
from all courts leet, courts baron, and courts of record, 
holden within the same.” And these the steward is not 
only expressly directed to account for to the crown, but 
“from time to time render a good and faithful account 
thereof, in such manner and form as other stewards, or 
keepers, of the king’s courts of right, and by the laws 
and statutes of the kingdom, and by the course and custom 
of the exchequer, ought and are bound to do.” .... 
“ And shall make and deliver to the mayors, bailiffs, an 
other officers of the said manors, true and perfect schedules, 
or extracts, of all such fines, issues, and amerciaments, 
and other profits, of the said several courts, respectively, 
at fit and convenient times in every year, that they may 
the better collect and answer the same.” 

He is also directed that he “ shall cause to be delivered, 
yearly, duplicates of the said schedules, or extracts, upon 
parchment, under his hand, to the auditor of South Wales 
for the time being, before he holds his audit for the 
county, so that the said mayors, bailiffs, and other officers, 
may be charged therewith upon their accounts.” 

With respect to the grants which have been made of 
the privileges of these manors, or lordships, in the year 
1753, May 30th, the Earl of Oxford obtained a lease from 
the crown to extend the term of a former one, then in 
existence, for twenty years from the 6th of April, 1764. 

By this lease (inter alia) all mines and minerals, of 
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what kind soever, found, or to be found, dug, acquired, 
or recovered in any place within the lordship of Cantref 
Moelynaidd, in the county of Radnor, as well opened as 
to be opened, or left and not occupied, or at any time 
heretofore used, were granted to his lordship, with full 
and free power to open the soil, and carry away any 
metals or minerals found therein, together with all privi- 
leges whatsoever to the said mines belonging, excepting 
and reserving out of the said grant to the crown all 
royal mines whatsoever. 

The same letters patent also conveyed to him all and 
all manner of heriots, yearly, from time to time hap- 
pening or renewing, within the several manors of Glan- 
destre, Presthend, Rhosllyn, Cnwclas, Cwmdauddwr, Is- 
coed, Swydd-rhiwarallt, Rnckasiel Rhayader, Knighton, 
Swydd-y-Gré, and Swyd-wynogion, or within any of 
them, with their appurtenances, being parcel of the 
lordship of Cantref Moelynaidd, in the said county of 
Radnor; rendering a tenth part of all the clear yearly 
profits of the said mines and minerals; such profits to 
be accounted for upon oath, twice in every year, before 
the auditor of South Wales, and paid into the hands of 
the receiver-general of the crown. And with respect to 
the heriots, it was ordained that every seventh year a 
particular account of the profits should be delivered unto 
the auditor of South Wales. 

In the year 1784 the property reverted to the crown, 
and was again granted to the brother of the former lessee, 
the Reverend John Harley, D.D., Dean of Windsor, and 
afterwards Bishop of Hereford. This lease expired in 
the year 1815, and was renewed with his widow. 

In the reign of George II., (2nd November, 1758,) a 
lease of a very different and singular description was 
granted, for thirty-one years, to Richard Austin, Esq., 
(inter alia,) of the soil and ground of all wastes and 
waste lands, commons and common of pasture, situated, 
lying and being in, or belonging to, the several manors, 
parishes, townships and places, being parcels of, or de- 
pendent on, the lordship of Cantref Moelynaidd, in the 
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county of Radnor, that is to say, in Llanddew-ystrad- 
ennau, Llanbister, Bugaildu, Heyop, Llanbadarn-fynydd, 
and Llananno, within the manor of Y Gre Treyllan; in 
Llanddewi, Llanfihangel, Rhyd Ieithon, Llangunllo above, 
Llangunllo below, Whitton, Pilleth, and Treyrllan in 
Llandegla, within the manor of Rhiwarallt ; the township 
and liberties of the boroughs of Knighton and Rhayader, 
Glandestre, Gwyddel, Gwainwen, Hencoed, and Colfa, 
within the manor of Gladestre and Colfa; Llanhir, within 
the manor of Iscoed; Sant-Harmon, within the manor 
of Uwchcoed ; Cwmdauddwr, within the manor of Cwm- 
dauddwr ; and in Nantmel, within the manor of Rhosllyn, 
or Rissuli; together with all cottages, buildings, barns, ~ 
stables, out-houses and edifices, and all yards, gardens, 
orchards, fields and inclosures whatsoever, which are or 
have been encroached, built, taken or inclosed from the 
said wastes, waste lands and commons aforesaid; and all 
waifs, estrays, goods and chattels of felons, and fugitive 
felons of themselves, condemned persons, and persons put 
in exigent; and all hunting, hawking, fishing, fowling, 
and all other royalties, privileges, pre-eminences, profits, 
commodities, advantages, hereditaments belonging there- 
to; excepting and reserving to the crown all manors, 
messuages, lands, rents, royalties, courts, courts baron, 
courts leet, fines, heriots, and all other hereditaments, 
which had heretofore been granted to any person or 
persons upon leases, letters patent, grants, term and terms 
of years, estate and interest therein, and were then subsist- 
ing and unexpired ; rendering and paying a third part of 
the yearly profits, to be accounted for on the oath of the 
lessee, or his steward, before the auditor of South Wales, 
at the feast of St. Michael the Archangel, or within 
twenty days afterwards, and paid at, or into the receipt 
of, the exchequer at Westminster, or into the hands of 
the bailiff or receiver of the crown, at the same period 
of the year, or within sixty days then next following. 

It might easily have been foreseen by all but venal 
and corrupt ministers, that the execution of a lease of 
this arbitrary nature, which tended to reduce the in- 
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habitants to a state of subjection not very different from 
that which they endured under the dominion of the Lords 
Marchers, and laid a foundation for numberless imposi- 
tions and oppressions, would have excited the strenuous 
opposition of a people tenacious of their rights, and in- 
heriting the spirit of their ancestors. Accordingly, such 
was the effect it produced. An alarm was immediately 
spread over the whole county; copies of the grant, con- 
firmed by King Charles I., were circulated ; committees 
formed, and subscriptions collected, for the purpose of 
supporting a legal and constitutional resistance to a 
measure fraught with ruin and injustice. The lessee was 
terrified at the attitude which the county assumed ; and 
having calculated that the trouble and expense of en- 
forcing the concessions of the royal grant would far 
exceed the profits and emoluments likely to result from 
its execution, suffered it to lie dormant, and never once 
dared to act upon it; and the lease having expired in 
due course of time, has not since been renewed. 

To the paramount manor, or lordship, of Cantref 
Moelynaidd, a peculiar privilege is annexed. It confers 
on its steward the power of holding those courts, or rather 
the borough courts within its jurisdiction, for the purpose 
of nominating burgesses, who thus become qualified to 
vote for a representative in Parliament for the borough 
of New Radnor. Nor are these courts ever holden but 
for this purpose. New Radnor being the shire town, is 
entitled to return one burgess to Parliament, in con- 
junction with the contributory boroughs of Knighton, 
Cnwelas, Cefn-y-lls, and Rhayader. These four last exist 
as boroughs by prescription. The boroughs of Pain’s 
Castle and Presteigne form a part of the manor of Cantref 
Moelynaidd ; but the privilege of holding courts within 
these several places, for qualifying their inhabitants with 
the right of voting, is not extended to them, and in the 

ear 1690 their claims were disallowed by the House. 
he manner of nominating burgesses, and qualifying 
them for voting for a representative in Parliament, is as 
follows :— 
ARCH. CAMB., THIRD SERIES, VOL. III. 2C 
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In the borough of New Radnor, which is considered 
as the parent borough, the burgesses are elected by a 
majority of the bailiff, aldermen, and twenty-five capital 
burgesses of the borough; and the number is not other- 
wise limited than that the persons so elected must be 
inhabitants within the borough at the time of such 
election, but their removal afterwards does not deprive 
them of their elective franchise. In the contributor 
boroughs of Rhayader, Knighton, and Cnweclas, which 
three are within the manor of Cantref Moelynaidd, and of 
Cefn-y-llys, which is private property, the burgesses, when 
regularly elected, are chosen in the following manner :— 

By prescription, courts leet are occasionally holden by 
the steward of Cantref Moelynaidd, or by his deputy 
steward, presiding over these boroughs. At these courts 
the jury, who have been previously summoned, and who 
ought to be burgesses of such respective boroughs, are 
impannelled, and present the names of such persons, 
whether inhabitants or not, whom they think proper to 
select as fit and proper persons to be made burgesses. 
This presentment being accepted by the steward, the 
persons so presented are generally sworn in immediately, 
if they be present in court, but if not, at a subsequent 
court. 

In the borough of Knighton there is an established 
prescription, that any two inhabitants, burgesses, who 
are present at the holding of the leet, may object to any 
person so presented. There is also another custom in 
this borough. The eldest son of a deceased burgess has 
a right to claim of the steward to be admitted and sworn 
in a burgess, on the payment of one shilling, which 
privilege is stated, in the customs of this borough, as 
delivered to Sir Robert Harley, Knight, steward of 
Cantref Moelynaidd in the reign of King Charles II. 
(1662.) 

Besides the manor paramount, or lordship of Cantref 
Moelynaidd, there is included in this county another 
superior and respectable lordship, called Elfael, which 
claims to itself the two remaining hundreds, viz., Pain’s 
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Castle and Colwyn. These form a large tract of territory, 
distinguished to this day by the appellation of Upper and 
Lower Elfael. Agreeably to the law of gavelkind, this 
territory was divided and subdivided among the descen- 
dents of the reguli, or Lords of Fferllys and Moelynaidd, 
till the era of the Norman conquest, which gave a total 
alteration to the line of succession, not only of every 
cantref in Wales, but even of every considerable estate 
in England. Gilbert de Newmarche, having subdued 
Brecknockshire, was inflamed with the usual ambition of 
conquerors. He turned his arms against Cadwgan, the 
son of Ellistane Glodrydd, and lord of the whole of 
Radnorshire, wrested from him Cantref Muallt, which his 
father had taken from Bleddyn ab Meynarch, and ex- 
tended his usurpations across the river Wye to Elfael, 
uniting a considerable part of that cantref to his lordship 
of Brecknock. After his decease, this became the portion 
of his daughter and only heiress Sybil, who was married 
to Milo, Earl of Hereford. This nobleman bestowed it 
on his daughter Bertha, married to Philip de Braos, 
who, in right of his wife, became Lord of Brecknock, in 
the reign of Stephen, King of England. One of his de- 
scendents, viz., William de Braos, was at the same time 
possessed of the several lordships of Brecknock, Buallt, 
Abergavenny, Elfael, Huntington, Radnor, Knighton, &c., 
whose daughter Maud, married to Roger de Mortimer, 
carried all the Radnorshire property to the family of the 
house of Wigmore, in which it remained until it devolved 
by marriage to the house of York, and afterwards to the 
crown. 


(To be continued. ) 
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OFFA’S DYKE, IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 
KNIGHTON. 


Great service has been rendered to the student of our 
ancient history by the papers which have lately appeared 
in the Archeologia Cambrensis, exhibiting the records 
which are extant in connection with Offa’s Dyke. This 
grand international barrier acquires a double value from 
the historic light which surrounds it, and on this accouut 
it must ever be a chief favourite with all fanciers of old 
earth-works. 

There is indeed a charm in the very mystery of our 
Grimsdykes and Wansdykes; and, as the antiquarian is 
half a poet, these monuments of the unknown have a 
power over him, and while tracing their course he seems 
treading the land of faéry. But the main business of the 
antiquarian is with history, and to historical inquiries the 
Grimsdykes and Wansdyke are dumb! Or, if not abso- 
lutely dumb, it needs all the amateur ingenuity of Dr. 
Guest, mixed with such resolute interrogation as he only 
knows how to address, to subdue their taciturnity. And 
who shall say that the history so attained is established, 
that it is secure against the pretensions of some more 
plausible explanation that may yet be in store for us ? 

On the other hand, the great line of earth-wall, which 
runs from north to south between England and Wales, is 
connected with a celebrated historical name, and that not 
by the breath of tradition alone, but by the testimony of 
several writers, and among them one almost contem- 
porary. Asser, as is well known, says, that “Offa made a 
rampart between Mercia and Britannia, which stretched 
de mari-usque ad mare.” There, then, is the text of 
history, ‘and here, stretching its silent length from sea to 
sea through a series of counties, is the very vallum of 
Offa. Here are the two parts, the one over against the 
other, the record and the relic, and of these the whole- 
ness and completeness of historic evidence is compounded. 

Besides Asser, there are two Latin historians of later 
date who affirm that this great barrier was the work of 
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Offa. They are not indeed to be ranked with Asser for 
the value of their evidence, inasmuch as they are not 
only of later date, but also probably indebted to him for 
the preservation of the record which they transmit. The 
former, Simeon of Durham, adds no new feature; and 
the latter, Higden, enlarges his statement only by topo- 
graphical remarks. 

The authority of the two “ Bruts,” quoted on p. 152, 
stands on very different grounds. The scholar who 
would critically investigate these British Chronicles, and 
tell us the date at which each part was written, would, 
as already observed, p. 154, qualify them to give their 
evidence in the court of history. But whether these 
latter be genuine history, or only an early embodiment 
of tradition in a historical form, these, with the un- 
questioned authority of Asser, set the origin of the dyke 
on a sure basis, and render us independent of the dim 
light of local tradition. Nevertheless, tradition has a 
charm of its own which always makes it welcome as an 
illustration and ornament, even where it is not wanted as 
a support. Near the dyke I asked a countryman how 
far it extended, and his answer was the echo of the words 
of Asser,— From sea to sea, and it divides England 
from Wales.” This happened between Knighton and 
Presteigne. The natives of this part call it “ Heyve 
Deyttch,” or “ Have Deytch,” or sometimes, as it were, 
“ Hof Deytch,” all which I suppose to be a corruption 
of its historical designation, ‘ Offa’s Dyke.” But an 
inhabitant of Knighton, with whom I conversed on the 
subject, is of a different opinion, and conceives it to mean 
the “ Half Ditch,” i.e., the ditch that halves, or divides, 
the countries. I do not suppose that many readers will 
adopt my friend’s etymology. 

But a faulty etymology is not the worst that we have 
here to complain of. This fine old national, bi-national, 
monument has just suffered a tremendous breach in the 
neighbourhood of Knighton. About two miles out of 
this town, on the Presteigne road, the dyke runs over a 
hill-top, which is called “the Ross,” and which has been 
hitherto uncultivated. Under the Inclosure Act this 
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spot has now been sold to men of the spade, and two 
brothers, who have each purchased a parcel containing 
a piece of the dyke, have set to work to level this 
obstacle, and they have already made the site of it as 
smooth as a garden-bed for a space of many hundred 
feet along the hill-slope. ‘“ We are ridding of it down, 
Sir.” “Why do you destroy the old dyke that has 
stood so many centuries?” “ Oh! to make ground of 
it, Sir; ’tis no use as it is.” . * Well, they that come 
after us won’t thank you for what you are doing.” “J 
suppose they won't, Sir; but it cost we a good deal of 
money, and we must make the most on it.” ‘ How muc 
did it cost you?” “J give near eleven pounds an acre 
for mine ; and my brother, he give almost fourteen for 
his.” It is grievous to see a noble monument like this 
left to chance for its preservation, and allowed to fall into 
the power of persons who are incapable of appreciating 
its value, or understanding its nature. Emerson reckons 
the educated class of this country at something like seventy 
thousand, meaning those who have first-rate education, 
and who form the high society of the land. If to these 
we add the second and third grades of education, what a 
mass of our population might we suppose who are equal 
to the appreciation of a national monument ! 

A little appreciation of the curiosity of the old relic, 
of the significance it assumes when seen in a poetical 
or historical light, would do much to preserve it from 
further obliteration. I was astonished to find how in- 
sensible the people of Knighton are, at least all that I had 
an opportunity of conversing with, as to whether the dyke 
is preserved, or demolished. The dialogue above reported 
shows what a small matter it turns upon, whether any 
given portion shall be levelled, or allowed to remain. In 
the case of those two purchasers, it is plain that a small 
subscription in Knighton, assisted by country gentlemen 
around, (to say nothing of aid from archeologists over 
the tion at large,) might easily have raised the sum 
which would have sufficed to purchase that strip which fell 
into the hands of two spade-farmers, or even after it had 
become their property, to engage them to allow it to stand. 
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To look a little after this part of the dyke, and to take 
an interest in its preservation, naturally falls to the care 
of the people of Knighton, whose town is rendered 
celebrated. by its being planted upon so remarkable a 
monument. This town exhibits marks of mental activity. 
It has-lately been furnished with gas, and a new system 
of sewage, and a branch railroad has been debated. This 
is enough to prove that the material is not wanting, if 
only some leading persons would shape out of it a public 
opinion friendly to the old dyke, on whose course their 
town is strung, like a head on the necklace of Time. 

The antiquarian is sometimes suspicious of the modern 
spirit of progress, as if it were hostile to the objects he 
holds dear. The blind instruments of progress are in- 
deed to be feared, as witness the spade-farmers; but 
progress as such is only another form of the intelligence 
which works in the antiquarian, and a form which is the 
antiquarian’s natural ally. 

The spirit of progress is never, if properly enlightened, 
unfriendly to antiquity. The past is the pedestal of the 
future; and progress, like the old poetic oak, needs to 
strike its roots as far downwards as it rears its head 
upwards. If you want a people really to cherish the 
love of their native place, and to improve and adorn it at 
some cost to themselves, fill their minds with the grandeur 
of its past history,—let them be made conscious of their 
identification with the centuries that are past, and then 
demand of their sympathies a future worthy of their 
ancestors. The appeal in our day is too often to the 
selfish and covetous parts of man’s nature, and too rarely 
to the generous dispositions. Pecuniary benefits are 
promised if men will but improve. True, men desire 
nothing so much as to get money, and therefore this 
may be thought the most telling argument that could be 
urged. Yet, progress flags! Because, in proportion as 
men love money, they are slow to believe in distant anti- 
cipations, things too good to be true, and they decline 
to lay out a certainty for an uncertainty. Are trades- 
men incapable of the more elevated motives, such as are 
engendered of the imaginative and esthetical perceptions? 
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It is not to believed fora moment! If the professional 
and educated portion of society in small towns would 
only be at the pains to stimulate these warmer and nobler 
sentiments, a public opinion might be created, which 
would lead to a general respect for ancient monuments, 
and ensure their preservation for the benefit and in- 
struction of remote posterity. 

That this venerable monument has already laid hold 
of the imaginations of the people, is clear from the use 
of its name in modern designations. At Knighton itself 
is a cottage built by a worthy landowner of modest rank, 
and by him named “ Offa’s uke Cottage.” Then there 


is a kind of mutual benefit club, very widely ramified 
along the Marches, and even extended into foreign parts, 
which they call “ Offa’s Dyke Lodge.” These names are 
of spontaneous growth. ‘They have not sprung from the 
cultivated fancy of some book-learned resident, but are 
true signs of a native poetry, which ought to be cherished 
and enlightened. 


It would be well if some learned society were to hold 
one of their meetings in this neighbourhood, and so kindle 
an interest in this fine old earth-work; they would, at 
the same time, reap for themselves an increase of their 
feeling for antiquity, and a store of the richest memories 
that romantic scenery can impart. No country is more 
calculated to give the refreshment which, in these days 
of super-civilisation, is occasionally needed to relieve the 
dry routine of existence. 

The dyke passed through the upper end of Knighton, 
taking its unswerving course over the top of the hill, 
down the next slope, and so away for the opposite ridge, 
whose sides are wrapped in the shaggy mantle of Kingsley 
Wood. If it ever was carried up the steep face of this 
hill, the thickness of the plantation hides its vestiges. 
But the explorer who mounts this height, and recovers 
the trace in the low bank that edges along the brow of 
the slope towards the valley of the Teme, will be de- 
lighted, not only with the sense of a keener insight into 
the depths of antiquity, but likewise with one of the 
most cheering prospects of hill, vale, wood and stream 
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that can be discovered in our picturesque island. If he 
carries with him a geological eye, he will see a meaning 
in the peculiar curves, and hollows, and sinuosities of 
these old Silurian mountains, and his enjoyment will be 
enhanced accordingly. 

Along this hill-side for a couple of miles the earth- 
work is not high, but it has an amplitude of expression, 
which saves it from confusion with the idea of cattle- 
fencing, or other industrial operation. 

About four miles from Knighton the line comes into 
contact with the road leading from Knighton to New- 
town, and there the dyke passes through a farm of the 
name of Garbett. It is here that the dyke assumes the 
largest elevation that I found anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Knighton. Happily it has been adopted in 
the division of the fields, and, instead of being regarded 
as an encumbrance, is found serviceable as a fence, and 
productive of plenty of fire-wood along its planted ridge- 
top. Circumstances having thus favoured its preservation, 
it here seems to retain much of its original character, 
and appears in a form calculated to give a grand notion 
of what a work it must have been at the time of its first 
achievement. 

There is likewise a part of the dyke, about a mile on 
the other side of Knighton, which has been adopted as a 
fence, and consequently well preserved. It is in the lap 
_ of the first hill that the dyke runs over in its southward 
course out of Knighton. At this part it presents an effect 
hardly less striking and expressive than that on Garbett 
Farm, but the elevation is less, and it is not maintained 
for an equal extent. 

I was told that it is seen at its highest at a place called 
Burfield, but I did not find that place. 

Returning now from the topography to the history of 
this far-stretching earth wall, though we find more infor- 
mation than is extant in connection with any similar 
work, we must yet expect a large residuum of unsatisfied 
curiosity. It is only in an incidental way that mention 
of this great work is introduced in Asser. His theme is 
the great King of Wessex and his progenitors; and it is 
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only because a custom of the West Saxon court was to 
be traced to an alliance with the court of Mercia, that 
the great potentate of the previous century is introduced, 
and with him his dyke, as the chief work by which his 
reign had been marked, and in which his personal energy 
stood recorded. 

Simeon of Durham and Higden afford no additional 
information touching the contemporary circumstances of 
the raising of the dyke. The quotations from the “‘ Welsh 
Chronicles” make an interesting addition, if only their 
authenticity can be relied on. They are contained in 
the latter pair of annals, quoted on p. 152 of last year’s 
volume. The former pair contain nothing more than is 
implied in the bare tradition that the dyke was Offa’s, if 
we except the assignment of dates. But the latter two 
enrich the history with the circumstance of the dyke 
having been once razed by the Welsh, and again made 
by Offa, eight years after, with a variation conceding a 
district large enough to become the seat of one of the 
Welsh tribes. 

Now the language in which this is told seems to be of 
the fifteenth century, and we have no clue by which we 
can trace the course of this history downwards from 
the eighth, unless it be in that mysterious book which 
Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, translated from the Latin.’ 
No doubt there may have flowed in Wales a current of 
history that never came into contact with the Chronicles 
of England; but, on the other hand, it is quite possible 
that the origin of the “ Welsh Chronicles” is compara- 
tively recent, and that they were constructed partly on 
documentary evidence, and partly from the impressions 
and fleeting notions of the day in which they were origin- 
ally composed, which was certainly later than Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, who died in the year 1154. 

It is a demand upon our belief to represent Offa as 


having made two great dykes, especially when no traces 
remain between Wye and Severn; but it is perfectly 
natural to conceive that it might be soothing to Welsh 


1 See Monumenta Historica Britannica, pref. p. 95. 
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nationality to modify the act, which seemed to fix their 
bounds so imperatively, by a measure of concession on 
the part of the powerful Mercian. 

The great and secure fact is this, that the dyke was a 
work of Offa, in the eighth century. This, however, 
should be considered as insufficient, as long as it may be 
in our power to add to our knowledge. It would bea 
good service if some Welsh scholar would undertake the 
critical investigation of the “ Bruts,” and inform us 
whether they do represent some independent and original 
sources of early history. 

We may now give our historic inquiry another direction, 
and ask whether this old monument still divides Britain 
from Mercia, or, in the later and riper language of Saxon- 
dom, whether it still divides England and Wales? We 
may be somewhat astonished when first we learn that it 
does not! Great landmarks and lines of demarcation are 
apt to retain their use, and even to assimilate to them- 
selves analogous functions to those which belonged to 
their primary intent. Thus, in our day, we have seen 
the Roman boundary of Trajan’s Wall called back from 
old oblivion to stand arbiter between two nations whose 
names were unborn in history at the date of its con- 
struction. Happily the territory on either side Clawdd 
Offa is not likely to be the battle-field of conflicting 
races, and so our noble old earth-work stands the less 
chance of a resuscitated celebrity ; but it may well pro- 
voke a moment’s wonder, that an earth-work which once 
divided nations, should now have so little function as a 
boundary line; and that, so far from being the limit of 
the Principality, it hardly even divides counties, or pro- 
perties, or parishes! This seems to be the case along the 
part of which this paper especially treats, viz., for a con- 
siderable distance north and south from Knighton. The 
fact is a startling one, but one which is to be explained 
from events of history. The conquests of Harold over 
the Welsh, in what is now Herefordshire and Radnorshire, 
had the effect of imposing the name of England on soil 
which lay within Offa’s Dyke, and which had been British 
from the days of Offa to the time of Harold. He it 
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was who planted a colony of Saxons at New Radnor, far 
within the ancient boundary ; and to him is due the name 
of Kington, which is said to denote a consequence of his 
victorious inroad, viz., that the place became a villa regia 
to his liege lord, King Edward the Confessor. 

There may yet be found some historic notices which 
throw light on this dyke during the interval between 
Offa and Edward the Confessor. The original writings 
of this period are more generally known than they used 
to be, and we may hope that some fresh scintillations 
of historic light are yet in store to reward the diligent 
readers of them. We produce one or two such from the 
“Saxon Chronicles,” a.p. 897 :— 

“ Dy ilcan gere fordferde Wulfric cynges hors Segn. Se was 
eac Wealh gefera.” 

That same year died Wulfric, the king’s master of the horse, 
who was eke Wealh gefera. 

The last word is a rare and important one, and one 
about which a question might arise. A passage, which 
will anon be quoted from one of the documents of the 
“Codex Diplomaticus,” justifies the conclusion that it 
means the patroller-general of the Welsh Marches. Now 
Wulfric was Wealh gefera in the reign of the great 
Alfred, and it must be observed that Mercia had quite 
fallen under the supremacy of Wessex, and was hardly 
less under Alfred’s government than his own ancestral 
dominions. If we imagine that gefera is mis-written for 
gerefa, it then becomes the Welsh reeve, or the functionary 
which, in later times, developed into the lord-lieutenant 
of the Marches. We are the less inclined to this, because 
it deprives us of what we half flatter ourselves we have 
caught in the Wealh gefera, viz., a glimpse into the prac- 
tical use made of this and similar works of great extent. 

Everybody who has thoughtfully contemplated these 
vast undertakings, must have felt a difficulty in deter- 
mining their use and efficiency. They partake on the 
one hand of the character of a fence, on the other of 
a fortification, and yet it is difficult to suppose them 
to have been either the one or the other. For a mere 
fence against cattle, or a division of property, the work 
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is too considerable; as a fortification they are far too 
extensive to allow of the idea that the petty nations they 
divided were powerful enough to keep them manned. 
But if we suppose a patrol system, with stations of guard 
at certain intervals, and the whole under the direction 
of a chief officer of the king, the living machinery for 
turning those dykes to practical account is at once sup- 
plied. The fenced line then becomes to the nation just 
what the strand of the sea is,—a line too extensive to 
be kept bristling with spears, but one which needs to be 
kept jealously watched, lest the invader, or the plunderer, 
find entry unperceived. We know that our ancestors 
kept stations of guard on the sea-coast; and we have in 
the Beowulf a lively scene, where a coast-warden espies 
a ship making for his beat, and rides down to the water- 
side to meet and challenge the strangers, and demand the 
meaning of their landing on the territory of his master. 

And we know that King Edward, the son and suc- 
cessor of Alfred the Great, did, in 918, establish a series 
of look-outs from where the Avon flows into the mouth 
of the Severn, so far as to the coast of Cornwall. He 
feared a landing of the Danes along that sea-board, and 
such were his precautions. 

In like manner the King of Mercia was wont to keep 

atrols along the line of Offa’s Dyke. Probably the 

elsh Princes did the same on their side; but for the 
Mercian corps we can speak from evidence. In 856, 
Burgred, King of Mercia, gave some land to the monas- 
tery at Bloccan leah, (Blockley in Worcestershire,) and 
he freed the said property from certain wonted burthens. 
Among other charges to which this land is not to be 
subject, is mentioned “the feeding and refection of those 
men whom we call in Saxon, Walhfeereld.” Now this 
word may be rendered, “the military company on the 
Welsh service,” or ‘the corps d’armée on the foreign 
border.” The same body seems to be spoken of in 
Saxon Chronicle, C., 1053 :— 

“ Eac Wylsce menn geslogan mycelne del AEnglisces folces 
Sera weardmanna wid Westbyrig.’ 
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Eke Welsh men slew much deal of English folk of the ward- 
men towards Westbury. 

This place is a short distance from the dyke on the Eng- 
lish side, and surely the wardmen are the same as the 
Walhfereld? 

So here we seem to find the very body, or one of the 
companies of the very troop, over which, a little later, 
Wulfric had command, and in virtue of which he was 
styled “‘ Wealh gefera.” So much for the patrol; but 
the dyke must have had other guarantees for its complete 
efficiency. 

No doubt there was a real analogy between the natural 
coast and the artificial boundary, and we may rightly 
borrow of the defence of the one, an illustration of the 
working of the other, as a boundary between the rights of 
nations. But if there is similarity, there is also great 
diversity. The one is part of the great economy of 
nature, with which political arrangements have nothing 
to do but to comply, the other is created by political or 
military circumstances. Hence the former admits not of 
debate, compromise, treaty, law; while the latter, as it 
cannot have entirely originated in force, so it cannot be 
supported and maintained without a mutually recognized 
international law. 

Doubtless a treaty was made between the powers of 
Britannia and Mercia; the confines were there deter- 
mined ; the raising a dyke was there resolved on; the 
proportion of work which each of the contracting parties 
should supply was there settled ; and a code of laws was 
made to be the basis of right and justice between the 
people who were severed by the dyke, but who neverthe- 
less could not possibly avoid having occasionally some 
relations one with the other. What circumstances would 
be likely to give rise to such unavoidable relations, and 
how the international law would provide for each appre- 
hended case, may be seen in a short body of laws printed 
in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws and Institutes of England. 
The “ Ordinance respecting the Dun-Seetas” is in fact a 
type of this sort of covenant-law. There we find that a 
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subject of the one side was not absolutely interdicted from 
travelling on the other side, only he must put himself 
under the care of an appointed guide on the side on which 
he was a foreigner. ‘This officer had to receive the out- 
landish man at the brink of the territory, and bring him 
safe back thither again. 

But supposing our traveller never returned, if he were 
slain while on the outland side of the dyke, the man who 
slew him would be guilty. An Englishman had no right 
to kill a Welshman whom he met on the English side, 
nor reversely, could a Welshman on his own soil kill one 
of the hated Saxons. There was a law in both countries 
for the subject of the other side; that law was equally 
balanced between the two nations, and placed the English- 
man on the Welsh side on the same footing as a Welsh- 
man on the English side. In both cases a man was 
under disadvantages on foreign soil, but there was no 
difference between Englishman and Welshman. If a 
Welshman were slain while in England, his slayer would 


be condemned to pay “4 of the legal value of the slain 


man; so reversely, the Englishman slain on Welsh soil 
would be assessed at half his legal value. 

Now, with a code of this kind, the dyke assumes a very 
dignified character. It has a moral atmosphere about it ; 
it is guarded not merely by spears, but by fears of a more 
motley and varied kind,—apprehensions touching more 
or less all the circumstances of life and property, from 
which spring habits, and at last the sense, of right and 
international justice. 

If an army crossed this treaty-ratified earth-work, it 
was a hostile invasion—a casus belli. In Saxon it was 
called hergian—to ravage. Thus in 1052 (Chronicle D.) 
we read :— 

“On pam ilcan gere hergode Griffin se Wylisca cing on Here- 
fordscire pet he com swype neah to Leomynstre.” 

On that same year ravaged Griffin the Welsh King in Here- 
fordshire, till he came very near to Leominster.” 

In such a notice as this, it is plain that the line of the 
dyke is the bounds whose violation is tacitly implied. 

Before concluding, one question deserves a thought. 
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What manner of language do the natives talk? All along 
this line the Welsh must have given place to the English 
within a comparatively recent period. It might be ex- 
pected that relics of their ancient language would be 
found here and there imbedded in the phraseology of 
that which they have so lately adopted; but if any 
philologer should be led by such an anticipation to seek 
for Celtic remains in the English spoken along the eastern 
side of Radnorshire, and on the western side of Hereford- 
shire, we cannot promise him a great harvest for his 
labour. The striking feature is, how purely and gram- 
matically they talk—very much better than in those 
parts where the English has been longer planted. This 
may be accounted for, and therefore it can hardly be 
called surprising ; but it is calculated to arrest the at- 
tention of anyone who has an ear for the dialect of the 
country he passes through. A parallel case is found in 
Cornwall, the pure un-Celtic English of which county 
has created some little wonder. It is rare to meet one of 
the old British words there; an example, however, may 
be given—they call a cave hugo, 1.e., ogof. 

So in the neighbourhood of Knighton, a stray word 
may be detected. The famous old camp which is known 
as “ Caractacus’s camp,” is here called by the country 
folk the ‘‘ Gar ditches,” or “ Garn ditches,” seemingly a 
corruption of caer, gaer; cairn, gairn. The same gar 
appears in the name of the farm “Garbett,” of which 
mention was made above. This compound may have 
meant the clearance, or improvement, (betan, Saxon, to 
improve, ) along the old war-work the Gar, or Caer. But 
it is for Welsh scholars to say whether this derivation 
may be admitted. 

ince writing the above, I discover that there is by 
Aynho, on the confines of Northamptonshire and Oxford- 
shire, an extensive earth-work, of which one part is called 
Avesditch, and the other Wattlebank, on the Ordnance 
Survey. These names have a strange air of affinity with 
the Have Deitch and its associate Wat’s Dyke. If there 
is here something more than coincidence, it may be asked, 
does the prefix Ave or Have really contain the remains 
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of the name of Offa? Yet it would be hard to think that 
in his time the boundary of Mercia could pass anywhere 
near Aynho. 

This and every other fact from which there is the least 
prospect of eliciting a spark of new light on the history of 
this old work seems worthy of contemplation, and I would 
express a hope that, the subject of Offa’s Dyke being now 
set in motion, we shall, before we pause, succeed in getting 
every scrap of material for its elucidation that is within 
our reach. 

J. Earte. 

Oriel College, Oxford. 


[We have no doubt that members will agree with Professor Earle 
and ourselves in wishing that the authenticity of the “ Bruts” should 
be fully inquired into by some good Welsh scholar. It is not every 
antiquary who is qualified for this task. A mere knowledge of the 
Welsh language, and of its literature, ancient as well as modern, will 
not suffice: “‘ Bardic” theory and enthusiasm would be utterly out of 
place, as tending to obfuscate the judgment, and warp the inquiry: an 
extensive knowledge of other related languages—of medieval history 


and literature—the familiar use of MSS. and the secrets of arpa 
h 


phical research,—all these are required to be united in the mind of the 
archeologist who would try to settle, once for all, the doubtful authen- 
ticity of Welsh MSS. Such an antiquary may be found within the 
ranks of our own Association ; and we have no hesitation in pointing 
out the learned author of the New Cambrian Biography, and of the 
Cornish Grammar and Dictionary, as one to whom the Association 
might look with confidence for the accomplishment of this difficult 
task. We have little doubt but that our members in Dublin would 
willingly aid in this research, which is so closely allied to what they 
are busily engaged in; and from Britanny we know that we can 
count on the most valuable co-operation of other archeologists con- 
nected with our Body. The good work should not be delayed ; on the 
contrary, it is worthy of being carried on promptly and energetically. 

From personal knowledge of Knighton and its neighbouring hills, 
we are able fully to sympathize with Professor Earle, and to regret 
that no gentleman in that neighbourhood should have interfered to 
preserve the dyke from agricultural dilapidation. Had our excellent 
friend Mr. Rogers, of Stanage, been alive,—he who so warmly aided 
in the formation of our Society,—he would, no doubt, have used his 
best efforts to protect this thoroughly national monument. We really 
think that the gentlemen of Knighton are bound to take steps for the 
remedying of this evil of obliteration, as far as may still be possible, 
and to prevent the recurrence of such barbarism in future. 
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And yet what would Professor Earle have said, had he been with 
us at Welshpool, and had witnessed there, in Lymore Park, within 
the domains of our noble President, the destruction of another portion 
of the dyke actually going on,—without his lordship’s orders it is true, 
but under the direction of one of his own farm bailiffs! We hope, 
though we have heard nothing further about it, that the portion which 
was destroyed in Lymore Park has been built up again; for nothing 
could have been more easy,—nothing more appropriate. 

And, even while we write, we know that another ancient earth- 
work, near Welshpool, noticed by one of our correspondents in the 
last Number of the Archeologia Cambrensis, is threatened with de- 
struction, because the tenant wishes it, and the landlord does not refuse. 
Will this indifference towards the preservation of national antiquities 
ever cease? or is it some law of nature that, even among the upper 
and more enlightened classes, contempt of the past should be supposed 
compatible with the desire of good for the present, and aspirations 
after better things for the future? Are the wants, the wishes, the 
necessities, of the days in which we live so overpowering, that no con- 
sideration, no preservation, can be awarded to the records of the past ? 
Many amateur archeologists think that, if they show some regard for 
the architectural remains of the middle ages, they have done all that 
can be fairly required of them: but architecture forms only one section 
of archeology ; there are many others equally worthy of research ; 
and, among them, few more so than the earth-works, military or civil, of 
early national epochs. To destroy such monuments, or to allow them 
to be destroyed by ignorant agents and tenants, shows simply that the 
owners of such monuments think them unworthy of notice,—that is to 
say, do not understand their value. But a future age—as in France 
this nineteenth century, following the sanguinary close of the eighteenth 
—may show landed proprietors, and even tenants, that those times are 
safest when national antiquities are duly respected as the exponents of 
former national honour. At all events, the historical capabilities of 
any given age may be fairly estimated by the intelligence it shows in 
appreciating the historical monuments of those which have preceded 
it; and whether in stone, in brass, in parchment, or in earth, by pre- 
serving and studying all national monuments. 

The old Mamelukes,—those real aristocrats of North-Eastern Africa, 
—did not respect the sculptured walls of the Egyptian monuments ;— 
they were a very grand and noble set of men, and lived right royally ; 
—but they have disappeared from the face of the earth; and the 
monuments—not only the Pyramids, but the ancient earth-works 
along the Nile—remain, and their accusing voice is justified by the 
verdict of all civilized Europe.—Ep. Arcu. Cams.] 
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CAMBRIAN ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Association will commence 
on Monday, 17th August next, at Monmouth, and will 
continue during that week. Further particulars of the 
preliminaries of the Meeting will be given in the next 
Number of the Archeologia Cambrensis. Members wish- 
ing to communicate Papers on that occasion are requested 
to give early information of their intentions to the General 
Secretaries. 


Currespuaheare. 


TEMPLAR’S CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Sr1r,—It is stated by a French antiquary (M. de Fréminville) that, 
in all the churches built by the Templars in Britanny, we find that the 
structure consists of a nave without aisles. He mentions indeed one 
solitary exception—the church of Loctudy, in Finisterre, which has 
two aisles, i.e., apparently two equal bodies, as in the case of so many 
parish churches in North Wales. Now, although no great importance 
can be attached to M. de Fréminville’s theories, or conjectures, there is 
no doubt but that he was a careful and laborious examiner, and we 
may implicitly believe his stated facts, however we may smile at some 
of his fancies and explanations of difficulties. We are not therefore 
inclined to follow him in his speculations, that in this practice of the 
Templars exists the symbol of some secret mystery, especially as a 
much more natural solution might be suggested for the peculiarity ; 
but I have brought the circumstance to the notice of your readers, in 
the hope that those who are better acquainted with the remains of the 
Templar’s churches than I am, will kindly state, through the columns 
of the Archeologia Cambrensis, whether the peculiarity pointed out 
by M. de Fréminville is corroborated by similar remains in the rest of 
France, and other countries, where the vestiges of those ecclesiastical 
warriors most abound.—I remain, &c., 

A Member. 
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CONSECRATED WELLS. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—Throughout the Principality are to be found wells, not onl 
formally consecrated to some tutelary saint, but looked upon wit 
great reverence by the peasantry. Some of them have a high repu- 
tation for healing particular diseases; some.of them (a less amiable 
character) of cursing wells, which are invaluable in assisting the 
malevolent and revengeful in gratifying the worst of passions. There 
are others also very useful to the local man of mystery, who under- 
takes to reveal the malefactor with undeviating certainty. It would 
be well worth while to secure a correct list of such wells, noticing 
especially whether they are near, or in any way associated with, 
any religious edifice, the names of the guardian saints, the various 
characters with which they are endowed. The plan could be easily 
carried into effect by the zealous co-operation of our clergy, who 
might be supplied with a list of the necessary questions. I think 
that the deeper we inquire into this subject, which has hitherto 
attracted little attention, it might, on further investigation, throw light 
on the question of fountain worship, almost universally practised by 
the earliest Celts. In other districts there is no doubt pat that the 
earliest missionaries, by —- these wells to some more orthodox 
protectors, have thus transferred the allegiance of the half-converted 
Celt to a truer faith. If this can be shown to be the case with our 
own fountains, the superstitions still attached to them will not be so 
much the remains of monkish teaching as of Celtic paganism.—I re- 
main, &e., Tyro ARCHZOLOGICUS. 


PEMBROKESHIRE HERALDRY. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Sir,—In the History of St. David’s I observe an erratum in- 
serted, stating that the coat ~ as that of Picton belongs to the 


Roche family. The arms of Picton are given by Lewys Dwnn, as— 
gu. 3 salmons in pale naiant arg. Edmondson indeed gives another 
and very different coat, and this has probably misled the learned 
authors of the History. The heraldic difference between roach, 
salmon, pike, (for one of our highest authorities gives three pikes to 
to the Picton, which is probably the true bearing, as punning on the 
name,) are so very trifling, that probably the roach may have been 
mistaken for a salmon, or pike. The arms of Roche are, however, so 
similar, that it would be difficult to decide to which family the coat is 
to be ascribed. 

At page 136, however, we find a coat described as that of the 
Perrots, with certain inaccuracies. The Perrots of Pembrokeshire 
and Oxfordshire bore—gu. 3 pears pendent or, on a chief arg. a demi 
lion rampant issuing. The Perrots of Kent bore—ermine on a bend, 
gu. 3 escallops or. The Perrots of Herefordshire, a later branch, 
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entitled, I believe, to a bar sinister, had for their arms—quarterly, 
per fess dancetté, or and az. 

None of them bore the coat given in the History of St. David’s, 
viz., az. 3 pears pendant arg., out of a chief of the second a lion 
rampant of the field. 

The proper tinctures are those given above, and may be seen in 
St. Mary’s Church, Tenby.—I remain, &c., 


WYNNE OF MELAI PEDIGREE. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Srr,—Can you, or any of your correspondents learned in Denbigh- 
shire genealogy, assign to the person below described his right place 
in the pedigree of Wynne of Melai? The “ Heraldic Visitations of 
Wales” do not assist me, neither do the MSS. in the British Museum. 
—I remain, &c., H. S. M. 

London, July 7, 1856. 

Henry Wynne, of Clifford’s Inn, London, married Joyce, daughter 
of Thomas Hammond, of Little Keire, Worcestershire, who was living 
his widow at Worcester in 1694. He died March 30, 1693, in his 
fifty-fifth year, and was buried in Claines Church, Worcestershire, 
where his monument may still be seen, with an inscription, and coat 
of arms and crest, as follows :—viz., Gules 3 boars’ heads erased in 
pale argent (Wynne), impaling argent on a chevron sable between 
3 pellets each charged with a martlet of the field, 3 escallops of the 
last (Hammond). Crest, on a wreath a blackamoor’s head proper. 

His will, dated 26th August, 1686, 2 James II., was proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, by his widow, as sole executrix. 
He mentions lands possessed by his mother at Llanvair vechan, and 
Llan ,in Denbighshire. He possessed lands at Lyde, in Kent, 
at the date of his will. He mentions Owen Wynne, Sergeant-at-Law, 
and William Wynne, son of John Wynne, of Melai, as his kinsmen, 
and then alive; also, his sister, Elizabeth Wynne, and her children, 
Henry, Elizabeth, Mary and Ellen; also, Griffith Parry, the son of 
another sister. 


MEINI HIRION, OR CERRIG LLWYDION, NEAR MOLD, 
FLINTSHIRE. 


To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—I observed a short time since, in a field between Wat’s Dyke 
and the Chester Railroad, near the Padeswood Station, two immense 
grey stones close together, which, unless I am mistaken, are, if not 
meini hirion, properly so called, at least entitled to the appellation 
of cerrig llwydion, a name commonly applied (as in the case near 
Ruthin) to the membra disjecta of some demolished cromlech. They 
should be examined and delineated by our Local Secretary who resides 
at Mold.—I remain, &c., AN ANTIQUARY. 

February 15, 1857. 
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TRADESMEN’S TOKENS ISSUED IN WALES BETWEEN 
A.D. 1642 AND A.D. 1678. 


To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—Having been asked to supply as complete a list as possible 
of these curious and oft times rare little coins which are known to 
exist in connection with many Welsh towns, I naturally avail myself 
of your columns to ask your readers to be so good as to send me 
rubbings and impressions of such tokens as early as practicable, that 
they may not be omitted from the lists which will shortly be published. 
If the originals are sent to me by post, all the better, they shall be 
carefully preserved and returned.—I remain, &c., 

Geo. Grant Francis, F.S.A., 

Cae Bailey, Swansea, Hon. Sec. for Glamorganshire. 

Jan. 22, 1857. 

[With all submission to our excellent friend and colleague, we 
would suggest that the fittest place for such a list of tokens to appear in, 
is the Archeologia Cambrensis. They refer specially to Wales, but— 

“ Nihil Cambrense mihi alienum puto,” 
and, therefore, we beg to put in a claim in demurrer to the alienation 
of this treasure-trove, whenever it turns up, and to express the hope 
that members will at least send a duplicate copy of their discoveries 
to the Publishing Committee of our own Association. If we mistake 
not, the Cambrian Archeological Association has done enough for 
Wales to entitle it to the right of absolute pre-emption in everything 
that refers to Welsh archeology.x—Ep. Arcu. CamB.] 


DESTRUCTION OF ROMAN TOWNS IN WALES. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Srr,—It is perhaps but right that I should reply to Mr. Babington’s 
communication in your last, on what is there termed “ my theory ” as 
to the origin of the population of Wales, but which I would prefer 
being called “ my suggestion,” until the question has been much more 
deeply and satisfactory investigated. Although I am inclined more 
and more, by the little research I have ventured upon since publishing 
it, to think this suggestion lies in the right direction, I should by no 
means wish to insist upon it in our present state of knowledge; and 
my object was much more to point out particular lines of investigation, 
such as the comparison of the Roman and post-Roman monuments of 
Britanny and Wales, as well as of the languages, and a critical 
inquiry into the state of Britanny at the close of the Roman period, 
than to proclaim a theory of my own. 

I am desirous, however, of showing that I have not spoken too 
rashly on the destruction of the Roman towns in Wales, and this 
will be best done by giving a list of them. I will merely remark 
that I do not think Mr. Babington has been fortunate in his selection 
of an example to the contrary in Caerleon and Caerwent, for nothing 
appears to me more evident than that the modern town of Caerleon 
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was a settlement upon the deserted ruins of the Roman Isca, exactly 
in the same manner that the Saxon Aldborough in Yorkshire arose 
upon those of the Roman Isurium. We have a similar case at 
ent, Is there any proof that the inhabitants of Segontium, 
removed to Conway by Edward I., were anything more than a few 
settlers who had taken shelter within the ancient walls? The only 
Roman town in Wales of which I have any doubt is Caermarthen, 
because Giraldus Cambrensis speaks of it rather equivocally, and it 
is not quite clear whether he means that the medieval town was sur- 
rounded by walls which were proved by their courses of bricks to be 
Roman, or that part of the walls of the deserted Roman area remained 
—est igitur hec urbs antiqua coctilibus muris partim adhuc extantibus 
egregie clausa. I imagine, however, that the latter interpretation is 
the right one, as I understand, from the only account of Caermarthen 
I have by me, that the modern town does not stand within the Roman 
inclogure,' The following list includes all the names of towns in Wales, 
or on the border, given in the Itineraries of Antoninus and Richard 
of Cirencester, with their known or supposed modern equivalents :— 


Modern Equivalents. 
The modern Bangor in Shropshire Utterly destroyed. 
- On the Tanad Destroyed. 


Weston .....ceccccssevees peeve y' 

Conjectured to be Monmouth .... No traces of Roman town. 

Supposed to be Usk ...-+e+ee- «» Evidently destroyed. 

Believed to be Abergavenny Destroyed. 

Caerl Destroyed. 

Destroyed; modern town, 

like that of Caerleon, a 
settlement among the 
ancient ruins. 

On the Taafe 


- Bar 
Su to be Ewenny® tro 
Neath No re of Roman town, 


yed. 
Doubtful, but probably 
destroyed. 


Ad Vigesimum Supposed Castle Flemish ........ No traces left. 
Ad Menapium.. St. David’s......++-ses-+. eeeee Destroyed. 
Luentinum .... Lianio.....s..sessseees reece - Destroyed. 
Tommen y mur Destroyed. 
Caer-seiont (Caernarvon) Destroyed. 
h Destroyed. 
- Destroyed. 


I must confess that this list seems to me to intimate clearly a fierce 
invasion and conquest of the country, and much more destructive 


1 We that the medieval castle of Caermarthen stands pretty nearly on 
the site of the Roman castrum MARIDVNVM.—ED. ARcH. CAMB. 

2 We think that the site of Bovrv™ will ultimately be found at Cowbridge.— 
Ep. ArncH. CaMB. 


ARCH. CAMB., THIRD SERIES, VOL. III. 2F 
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than the invasion of the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, in the other parts 
one onty. edd, with regard to Mr. Bab h 
will on » Wi to Mr. Babington’s suggestion that 
= Welsh ‘woald os likely have come fom Sootand than from 
ritanny, that the lan , the stron of all arguments, is opposed 
to pro 4 theory. hasaes to be calvonially ackaowinlgel that the 
Welsh and Breton languages resembled each other so closely, that 
they might be considered identical; whereas I believe there is no 
similarity between Welsh and the Celtic of the north, which is Irish. 
I think, Sir, that you will acknowledge this to be a part of the 
antiquities of Wales which deserves to be carefully investigated, and I 
hope that it will continue to be investigated, not only with care, but 
with the same good temper as well as fairness and impartiality, that 
characterize the remarks of Mr. Babington, to which I am replying. 
I remain, &c., 
Tuomas WRIGHT. 
14, Sydney Street, Brompton, London. 
Neate 28, 1857. 


ROMAN COINS IN ANGLESEY. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Srr,—I send you a list of the remainder of the Roman coins 
discovered at Rhyddgaer, in Anglesey, in the month of June, 1856. 
They are all third brass of Carausius. 

Two are of the following type :— 

Obverse—IMP.C. CARAVSIVS .P.F.AVG. Radiated 
head of Carausius to the right. ; 
Reverse—PAX . AVG. Peace standing, holding an olive 
branch and the hasta. In the field B.E. In the 
exergue ML. XXI. 
(3.) Another of the same type as the last, excepting that it has the 
letter C in the field, and C . XXI in the exergue. 
(4.) Obverse—IMP .CARAVSIVS.P.F.AVG. Radiated head 
to the right. 
Reverse—MARS . FLOR. Mars marching, holding a javelin 
and buckler. 
(5.) iar — -P.F.AVG. Radiated head 
to the right. 
Reverse—MONETA . AVG. Moneta standing, with her at- 


tributes. 
(6.) Obverse—IMP . CARAVSIVS . PFF . AV (sic). Head the 
same. 
Reverse—VBERITAS.AVG. A woman milking a cow. In 
the exergue R.S.R. 
(7.) Obverse—Legend obliterated. Head of Carausius to the right. 
Piers ny - AVG. A woman standing, holding a 
ranch. 
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A short time before the finding of the coins, the neck of a vase was 
picked up by the workmen employed in removing a heap of stones, 
in a field near the camp. It was lost for a time, but has since been 
recovered. It is of bright red coloured pottery, and, when entire, 
must have stood about a foot high.—I remain, &c., 


W. Wynn WILt1Ams. 
Menaifron, January 30, 1857. 


Arrhealogical Bates and Oneries. 


Answer to Query 45.—Although I am not able to inform M. N. 
(see Arch. Camb., ii. p. 75) as to when the name of Great Britain 
was first adopted, I may, perhaps, be permitted to correct an error in 
his statement, that Armorica was first called Petite Bretagne by Eric, 
Duke of Normandy, a.p. 458. That name was given more than 
half a century before the time of Eric. Conan, who accompanied 
Maximus in his expedition to France in 383, was appointed chieftain 
of that province by the candidate for the Roman empire. Not only 
was Conan accompanied by a large number of compatriots, who 
located themselves in the northern portions of Britanny, but emigrants 
were continually quitting England, principally to avoid the attacks of 
the Saxon pirates, troublesome even at that period. To encourage 
this immigration, which added such numbers of hardy and active 
ubjects to his newly acquired possessions, Conan iv gave the name 
of Petite Bretagne, or Bretagne Armorique. Hence the name of 
Britanny became the sole appellation of that portion of ancient Ar- 
morica, now com of the five departments, Morhiban, Finisterre, 
Cétes du Nord, Loire Inferieure, and Ille et Vilaine. Armorica (as 
the word explains) was applied to the whole maritime district, and 
embraced a large portion of France, including Aquitania, originally a 
Latinized form of the same word. After the invasion of the Visigoths 
in 409, the term Armorica was confined to the district north of the 
Loire, though it subsequently embraced the territory between the 
Loire, the Seine, and the sea. In Cesar’s time it was occupied by 
six distinct tribes. E. L. B. 


' Answer to Query 48.—Cam is the Welsh term for crooked, and 
denotes a bending river. It enters into the composition of the names 
of many rivers in Britain and Ireland. Thus we have the river 
Cam also in Gloucestershire, Camel in Cornwall, Camlas in Brecon- 
shire, Camlet in Shropshire, Cambec in Cumberland, Camon in 
Tyrone, Camlin in Longford. Rhe in Welsh implies rapidity of 
motion, and is the root of the verb og to run. The names of 
many rivers are derived from it. Rea in Shropshire, Rea in Oxford- 
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shire, Rhiw in Montgomeryshire, Rye in Yorkshire, in Wiltshire, 
Rye in — in a de Roe in London » Rye in 
Kildare, in Mayo. Rea Lough in Galway, Rei Lough in 
Roscommon. Some of these may be derived, however, from Welsh 
rhudd, dark red; Erse ruadh (roy). C wont is the Welsh name 
of Cambridge, and it occurs in Nennius as the name of Grantchester, 
which was in ruins in the time of Bede. Besides the river Grant, 
which falls into the Cam in Cambridgeshire, there is a Grant which 
falls into Cromarty Frith in Ross-shire. Grant in Irish signifies 
gray, and Gran in Welsh, precipitous, shelvy. R. Wit.14Ms. 


Note 27.—In a late Number of the Notes and Queries there is a 
short article on the “ Ancient Name of the Isle of Man.” The 
substance of it is as follows:—By Ptolemy the Isle of Man is called 
Monaeda, or the further Mona, to distinguish it from that which 
we call Ang , or Mona. By Pliny it is called Monabia, or 
Monapia; by Orosius and Beda, Menavia; and by Gildas, Eubonia. 
It was generally known to the Romans under the name Mona. The 
Ancient Britons called it Manaw, Menan, or, more properly, Main 
au, the little island; the inhabitants, Maning; and the English, Man. 
The above is taken from the pages of it lin, Hearne’s Curious 

: , Mona Antiqua Restorata, and Campbell’s Survey. 

Evan Jonegs. 

N. 28.—Cotp Harsour.—Near the main road from Caermarthen 
to Tenby is a place distinguished by this name, so common in most 
parts of England. I am not aware that any satisfactory explanation 
of the origin and meaning of the word has been given. Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare says he invariably (the italics are not those of the Wilt- 
shire baronet) found places off this name near Roman settlements, or 
roads. ‘Does the one that lies on the road between Tenby and Caer- 
marthenshire confirm Sir Richard’s statement? I am not acquainted 
with the country, but probably some of our southern members will 
be able to answer the question. Does the name occur in any other 
part of Wales? The derivation that has been usually ere is Gaelic, 
and not Welsh. Col is given in E. Llwyd’s Irish-English Dictionary 
as equivalent to head, and arhbar as army ; so that col-arhbar might 
mean the chief part of the army, or head-quarters. If this is the 
correct meaning of the word, we might expect to find traces of 
military occupation wherever we find a Cold Harbour; but this, I 
believe, is not the case in more than one instance in isa 

: RDOVIX. 


Query 51.—Sr. Gzermain’s CaTHEpRAL, IstzE or Man.—It is 
stated, as a matter of tradition, that the stained glass of this edifice 
was carried off in former times to Denmark. Can any of our local 
correspondents verify this statement ? X. Y. Z. 
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Pisrellaneons Botires. 


Liantwit Masor, GLAMORGANSHIRE.— Measures are now taking 
for organizing a subscription towards defraying the expense of re- 
pairing the nave, or “ old church” as it is pA § of Llantwit Major. 
Only a small sum is required; and we hope in our next Number 
to be able to report the formation of a committee for this purpose. 


Rurnin Cotteaiate Cuurcu.—The subscriptions raised for the 
restoration of this church now amount to £1000; and it gives us the 
greatest pleasure to state that Sir W. W. Wynn, Mr. West, and other 
gentlemen holding pews in it, have generously come forward, not 
only to subscribe, but also to abandon all their rights in those 
thoroughly anti-Christian abominations. 


Lianruypp Cxaurce, DENBIGHSHIRE.—The new east window, 
in a att of the late John Williams, Esq., M.P., is now put up in 
this church with excellent effect, and some of the side windows have 
also been renovated and filled with Powell’s quarries. 


Ravupp.an Cuurcu.—Insor1BED SiaBs.—We have the satis- 
faction of informing members that, on application to the Vicar of 
Rhuddlan, that gentleman immediately granted every facility and 
encouragement for removing to a place of security, within the church, 
the incised slabs noticed in our correspondent’s letter, page 63 of this 
volume; and we hope that the work will be completed within a brief 
period.—Ep. Arcu. Cams. 


Lateston Cuurcu, GLAMORGANSHIRE.—This church, which has 
for many years been gradually getting into decay, is now nearly a 
ruin, having been totally anroaiae and otherwise much damaged by 
the storm that raged on the 3rd of January last. The tower is in 
such a dangerous condition, that the upper half of it must be taken 
down and rebuilt; and the whole fabric requiries extensive repairs. 
The cost of the restoration is calculated at . The parishioners 
have determined on borrowing the sum of £200, to be raised on the 
security of the rates, to be repaid with interest by twenty annual 
instalments. The architects are Messrs. Prichard and Sedden of 
Llandaff. Contributions will be thankfully received by the Rev. 
Henry Lynch Blosse, Newcastle, Bridgend, and we heartily wish 
success to this good work. The village of Laleston is full of inte- 
resting remains, comprising some of the oldest dwellings in Gla- 
morganshire. ‘They are valuable studies for the architect, and deserve 
to be delineated while yet in a condition that admits of their effect 
being thoroughly understood. 


_ Neats anp its ApBeyY.—Any member who can communicate 
information concerning Charters, MSS., &c., connected with this 
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subject, will confer a favour on Mr. G. Grant Francis, Local Secretary 
for Glamorganshire, by corresponding with him on the subject. They 
will be of service towards the preparation of the new edition of his 
work with that title, with which members are already acquainted. 


Tae Buiazon or Episcopacy.—A work under this title, being a 
catalogue of coats of arms borne by or ascribed to the Bishops of 
England and Wales, is about to be published by Mr. J. Russell 
Smith from the of the Rev. W. Riland Bedford, M.A., Rector 
of Sutton Coldfield. We understand that the best printed and manu- 
script sources of information have been consulted in order to present 
in the Os one work as authentic and complete a record of the 
armorial history of our hierarchy from the Norman Conquest, as the 
vast number of bishops whose arms have to be traced, and the un- 
certainty which surrounds the history of many of them, will permit. 
Out of the 1000 bishops who have presided over our Sees since the 
conquest, 850 will be represented by pictured heraldic bearings, and, 
as the authority will always be quoted, the reader will not be liable to 
be misled by imagination or conjecture. The arms will be drawn by 
the anastatic process, in outline, and the tinctures will be described in 
the accompanying letter-press, which will also give the additional 
particulars necessary for complete identification of the arms with the 
owner assigned. The work is now Fone to press, and an edition of 
250 copies only is contemplated. It is by subscription at 10s. 6d., 
and 15s. to non-subscribers. The author, in a letter to ourselves, 
says:—“T should be very much obliged for any notes on the arms 
of prelates of Wales prior to the year 1500; and I also inclose a list 
of the few of later date, whose escutcheons are as yet blank in my 
work. The names I subjoin are, some of them, those of well known 
families; but I have not enough evidence to trace the bishops up to 
the fountain head. Seals, or tombs, are the best authorities, but these, 
in the instances I mention, I have been unable to meet with. Henr 
Rowlands, Bishop of Bangor, 1598-1616; Edmund Griffith, ditto, 
1634-1637 ; William Roberts, ditto, 1637-1665; Edward Smallwell, 
Bishop of St. David's, 1783-1788 ; Morgan Owen, Bishop of Llan- 
daff, 1640-1645; Francis Davies, ditto, 1667-1675; Edward Crepet, 
ditto, 1749-1755; and I may add two Bishops of Man, of Welsh 
descent—John Meriche, 1575-1599 (illegitimate son of Meriche! of 
Anglesey); John Phillips, 1605-1633. 


1 Meyricke?—Ep. ArcH. CAMB, 
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Arviews. 


Seputtures GavuLoises, Romaines, Franques eT NoRMANDES. 
Par M. L’ Abbé Cocuert. Paris: Derache; V. Didron. London: 
W. Parker, J. Russell Smith. 


If our own country has been thought by some to have taken the 
initial in promoting a general taste for archeology, and to have led 
the way in + eagcie 3 subjects, previously considered the peculiar 
province of Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, we must at least acknowledge 
that oar Gallican neighbours have kept pace with us, if not sometimes 

us, in the systematic conduct of their researches, and the 
admirable productions of their press. Nor does this volume of the 
Abbé Cochet form an exception to the rule, in having presented us 
with the results of his matured experience, and his close and judicious 
observation, in the volume before us, got up in a manner as creditable 
as it is economical in its price, an element of no small excellence, 
although the Chancellor of Her Majesty’s Exchequer has been 
gracious enough to relax somewhat of his gripe. 

The title page informs us that the book is a continuation of our 

author’s former work, Za Normandie Souterraine. It may be called 
so, as far as the subject and the scene of labour is concerned, but to all 
intents and pu it is a volume, and a good one too, of itself, and 
independent of its predecessor. Nay, were we called on to pronounce 
our judgment, we must confess we give the preference to this so- 
called continuation. 
The opening portion is devoted to the first class of sepultures—those 
of the Gallo-Celt-—as illustrated principally by the Abbé’s researches 
at Moulineaux. Those made at Hallais, in the arrondissement of 
Neufchatel, are given in the supplement. The subsequent portions 
discuss the Merovingian sepultures, and conclude with those of the 
Norman era. 

In addition to these, we have some chapters, as valuable and as inte- 
resting as any part of the work, and to which we earnestly direct the 
attention of the reader, as containing a succinct but lucid review of 
the various implements and works of art therein discussed ; nor must 
we omit to specify, with the heartiest recommendations, the concluding 
part, in which the Abbé has enlarged not only on the remarkable 
act of the universal use of the funereal vase, but proves, in a manner 
satisfactory, at least to ourselves, its prolonged use to times almost our 
own. 

As far as this volume takes us, the Celtic and Norman portions do 
not present us with the same accumulations of important facts, or 
richness of detail, that we find in those portions devoted to the 
Merovingian and Frankish periods; nor does the author appear to 
have had the same opportunities of observations, as his Merovingian 
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explorations far exceed in number, and we may add in value, those of 
the Celt and Norman put ther. This circumstance will render 
the volume all the more valuable and acceptable to the English 
reader, as illustrative of the customs of our own Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors, on which the labours of our most distinguished archeologists, 
Akerman, Wright, and others of no less authority, have been so 
successfully expended. That differences may be observed, there can 


“be no doubt; but the same may be said of their striking similarity. 


A omaney perusal of the Abbé’s volume will be sufficient, without 
the aid of history, of ethnology, or arguments from other sources, to 
prove the common Germanic origin of the two nations. 

Unfortunately, however, the sepultures of the Merovingian period 
seem to have been generally plundered by marauders, whose motives 
were not exactly identical with those of our worthy friend. Few 
graves have escaped their sacrilegious avarice. Weapons, vases, and 
other articles of common use, we have in abundance; but even these 
have been found mostly in sepultures previously disturbed. Of orna- 
mental relics, especially those of the more precious metals, there is a 
decided paucity; although, in many instances, other proofs existed 
that the occupiers of those graves held no mean position in society 
when living. Nor could we expect a different result when treasure 
was the _ cr search, and — “4 and it is “ circumstance 
deserving of remark,) at a very early epoch, almost aps borderin 
on the date of the interments. That the French nselanaliigie ee 
found, comparatively speaking, only articles which some respectable 
and worthy individuals of the present day denominate old rubbish, is 
what might be expected. There is reason to think that this early 
spoliation of the sleeping-places of the dead was more general in 

nce than in England; and hence the frequent denunciations of 
the Church against such marauders—denunciations so strong as to 
prove the almost universal existence of the crime. 

We believe that an equal number of graves of the same period, in 
this country, is found far less frequently to have been previously 
disturbed ; and that we are correct in our opinion that the proportion 
of ornamental specimens, and works of early art, found in our Anglo- 
Saxon graves, is larger than those to be found in a similar number of 
Frankish of the same date. 

We are, however, sorry that at the very outset of this book we 
must disagree with our author’s mode of argument—a mode of argu- 
ment, fortunately, not adopted in his deductions on subjects more 
strictly archeological, The bone of dispute, perhaps a trifling one, 
is the identity of a medieval notoriety, Robert the Devil, whom our 
good Abbé proves to be the unfortunate son of the Conqueror, by two 

ents, The first of these is, that his life and character answers 
the conditions embraced in the story of that Robert, whose name is 
identified with the castle of Moulineaux, already referred to. The 
second is, that as it is not probably Robert I., it must be Robert III., 
who was the son of William I. 
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Now the first Robert, who is better known by his original name of 
Rollo, first of the Dukes of Normandy, was, previous to his assumin 
the name of Robert at his baptism, a pagan, who certainly di 
not become master of Neustria in the most innocent and peaceable 
manner» The leader of a pagan host, as remarkable for their cruelty 
as their bravery, invading a Christian country, might by some be 
supposed likely to fairly earn the not very flattering surname in 
question. But, no! says M. Cochet. Robert was only his baptismal 
name; and such traditions as are connected with the traditional histo 
of the castle of Moulineaux, have little agreement with the Scandi- 
navian warrior. But, on the other hand, we must express our doubts, 
whether the baptism that washed away the sins of Rollo would as 
effectually obliterate them from the memory of the Christians who 
had suffered so much at his hands; and as we presume that he was 
generally known by his new name of Robert, and more especially so 
after his death, we must confess that we are not inclined to admit the 
force of the Abbé’s argument. That the third Robert, the eighth of 
the series, was a very ill-conditioned individual, and a very trouble- 
some neighbour, we admit; but probably the same may be said of 
most of his contemporaries; and history has not informed us of any 
peculiar atrocious acts that would entitle him par ewcellence to be 
so nearly connected with his satanic majesty. Surely the zeal he 
displayed in joining the Crusaders—though compelled to mortgage, or, 
as Hume states, rather to sell, his kingdom, to raise the necessary funds 
—surely, we repeat, this zeal may be considered as a set-off against his 
previous conduct, as the baptism of his enitor, the original Robert. 

There was, moreover, another Robert, the father of the Conqueror, 
surnamed the “ Magnifique;” but as he is styled, by monkish 
chroniclers, “ the good and pious Robert,” he certainly cannot be 
admitted as a candidate. 

If, therefore, Robert the Devil must be one of the ducal line of 
Normandy, we must submit, according to the Abbé’s own line of 
argument, that the cap will fit the original Robert, as well as his 
representative in the eighth descent. 

But it is very questionable whether the father of William the 
Conqueror deserved the good character the monks gave him. He 
certainly evinced no claim to such a distinction, as the cruel ravages 
of Britanny demonstrate; consequently, a distinguished archeologist 
of that country does not hesitate to assign to him the appellation in 
question, and not to his unfortunate grandson Courthose. 

Among the curious details we meet with in M. Cochet’s supple- 
mental volume, M. Marchand’s analyzation of bones is remarkable. 
This distinguished chemist of Fécamp, after a careful analysis of 
various specimens, has furnished us with the means of ascertaining 
the age of each specimen. According to his results, we find that the 
older the bone the greater the quantity of fluorine of calcium. 

Out of 10,000 parts—the bones of Gauls, or Celts, contain 0-042 
of fluorine of calcium; of Romans, 0-045; of Franks, 0-032; of 
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Normans, 0°030; and of three specimens of the nineteenth century, 
0-016, 0-021, 0°0018, the average of which is 001293. The difference 
between the two first is almost too minute and uncertain, but between 
the first and the last becomes more sensible. The result, however, is 
curious, and tells us, on the authority of M. Marchand, that the vigour 
of the Celt and Roman was superior to the Norman of the twelfth, 
and the Frenchman of the present century. We should, however, 
recommend the ingenious chemist to take the first opportunity of 
practizing on the os “ecm of one of our gigantic coal-heavers, and 
compare the result of his manipulations on the corresponding portion 
of some fashionable Parisian. 

The vases discovered in the Gaulish sepultures of Moulineaux were 
mostly of the usual character, rade, made with the hand, of unburnt 
clay, coarse materials mixed with small pebbles, and easily distin- 
guishable from our own Anglo-Saxon pottery. There are cases in 
which doubt may exist as to the character of a vase, whether it is Celtic 
or Anglo-Saxon. M. Cochet has favoured us with the opinion of 
one of the best judges on the continent, M. Troyon, of Bel-Air, near 
Lausanne. This gentleman states there are two distinct kinds of 
pottery anterior to Roman influence. The earliest (the Celtic) com- 
posed of a rougher and less compact material, mixed with small 
silicious stones, the colour generally grey, or reddish, the lower _ 
of the neck sometimes encircled with a bold but rude torsade. The 
ornaments are made with the hand, so that often the impressions of 
the fingers are visible on the sides. The vases are frequently made 
by the hand, and not by the wheel. The other kind, the German or 
Saxon, consists of a finer and closer clay, without the pebbles inter- 
mixed. Sometimes they are of a beautifully polished black, some- 
times yellowish or brown, more richly decorated with ornament, the 
lines of which, producing chevrons, triangles, &c., are finer than on 
the earlier kind. The same distinctive marks may also be observed 
in our Celtic and Anglo-Saxon pottery. M.Cochet however observes 
that the line of demarcation between the Gaulish and the Roman is 
sometimes so indistinct, that he is unable to decide to which people 
they should be referred. He states, moreover, p. 46, a circumstance 
that deserves our especial attention, namely, that in all cases where 
he found vases of the Upper Empire, he invariably found also nails, 
which must have fastened the wooden boxes in which the vases were 
placed. Is this fact corroborated by experience in this country ? 

The miserable village of Grainville |’ Alouette, in the arrondissement 
of Havre, near the Roman road from Fécamp to Lillebonne, is 
remarkable for little but its poverty, and apparent absence of all that 
can interest the archeologist. Nevertheless, the whole neighbourhood 
has proved an almost inexhaustible mine to the explorer, who finds 
traces there of an extensive Gallo-Roman settlement of the third 
century. For the details of these discoveries we refer to the Fourth 
Chapter; but there is one particular circumstance connected with this 
place which deserves to be more particularly noticed. 
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Up to the middle of the seventeenth century, as ap by existing 
maps of that date, a fair and goodly river ran through the district, on 
the source of which was built the parish church, condemned at the 
revolution of the last century, and which has since been utterly anni- 
hilated. The tradition is, that the river suddenly vanished in conse- 
= of a churlish miller refusing bread to a half-starved gipsy. 

he next morning the river ran no longer in its wonted course, and 
the miller’s occupation was gone. The peasant still points out the 
bed of the river, and laments over the miserable prospect of the corn 
that grows thereon. It is curious to observe that no record has 
been preserved of the disappearance of the river but this story of the 
miller. The point, however, to which we would more particularly 
draw attention, is the fact that the original church had been built over 
the source of the river, and presents us with another proof of the 
religious adoration paid by the Celts to springs and fountains, of 
which the early missionaries took advantage by consecrating the spot, 
and thus transferring the allegiance of the simple peasant from his 
river deity to the true God. There are many similar examples still 
existing. We need only mention the well known one of Lanmeur, 
in Finisterre, where may be seen the actual building erected by the 
first preacher of Christianity, over one of the most venerated springs 
throughout Britanny.! 

Coupling the facts, then, of the church of Grainville being in this 
peculiar situation, with the innumerable remains of the Romanized 
Celts of the third century, we are inclined to agree with our author 
that Grainville was, during the Gallo-Roman epoch, “ un lieu sacré, 
un but de pelerinage, un foyer idolatrique, en un mot, le centre d’un 
mouvement important.” 

At the well known Merovingian cemetery of Envermeu, the dis- 
coveries were extremely rich; many of them almost duplicates of the 
specimens in the Faussett Collection. Gold, silver, bronze, iron, glass, 
enamel, amber, pottery and carved bones all contributed their share 
to the collection. 

In confirmation of Mr. Wright’s remark, (to which M. Cochet 
alludes,) that frequently Anglo-Saxon graves are found with ornaments, 
&e., but which exhibit no trace of the interment of a body, we may 
add that, in the first grave M. Cochet opened in this cemetery, he 
found no bones, or apparently any traces of a body, but a large 
assemblage of feminine ornaments, from the appearance of which he 
thinks the former proprietress to have been about twelve years of age. 

From p. 201 to p. 301 occurs a suspension of the Abbé’s account of 
his various explorations. Instead thereof we have some valuable 
remarks on the general nature of the principal objects, other than fictile 
ware. Our author describes four kinds of swords, or knives,—the 
epée, the sabre or scramasaxe, the couteau, and the couteau-poignard. 


1 8t. David’s Cathedral is built over a stream trickling from a Holy Well in the 
rock behind.—Ep. ARCH. CAMB. 
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The first kind is the most important, as well as the rarest. At 
Ouville, not a specimen was found amid a hundred skeletons; two 
only at Envermeu, where sixty skeletons were examined in 1854; 
while in 1853, in cae Hr different excavations, only a trace of one. 
They have, however, been found in greater numbers in Germany, and 
three of them exist in the Faussett Collection. They are generally 
from eighty to ninety centimetres long, so that none exceed thirty 
inches, and are double-edged. The handles are made generally of 
wood, or horn, fixed to the blade by two small plates of iron, secured 
by copper rivets. M. Dufresne, of Metz, considers them as only used 
by cavalry, the sabre or scramasaxe being the proper weapon of the 
foot soldier. This conjecture has been partly confirmed by the finding 
of bronze spurs with them. Childeric’s sword was of this description ; 
and, though Montfacon and Chifflet asserted that it had only one 
edge, yet our author has been assured by a gentleman connected with 
the National Museum, and who has often handled it, that it has two 
edges, thus bringing it under its proper class. Another specimen, 
nearly as richly ornamented as that of Childeric, was discovered in 
1845 at La Rue Saint Pierre, near Beauvais, and is at present in that 
museum. It is ornamented with gold, and silver, and glass (verro- 
terie). They are frequently fount broken in half, and under such 
circumstances as to make it probable that this was done at the time of 
the interment. Traces of the scabbards ure also constantly found, still 
remaining more or less ornamented. We may safely, therefore, lay it 
down, that its presence in a grave denotes the importance and rank of 
the warrior who once wielded it. 

The sabre or scramasaxe is much more common, and more particu- 
_ larly characteristic of the Merovingian race. They are not so long as 
' the epée, but they exceed it in breadth. Their principal distinctive 
mark is their having only one edge, and a kind of groove channelled 
at the thicker part of the blade. Several specimens exist also in the 
Faussett Collection. 

The couteau, or short knife, is no less common than the sabre. 
These were worn suspended from the belt, much, as our author informs 
us, like the butcher’s steel of the present day. These knives, however, 
were by no means peculiar to soldiers. Even to the thirteenth century 
ladies, and smpattaley tases of religious orders, wore them suspended 
to their girdles. Their length seldom exceeds 20 or 25 centimetres. 
The couteau-poignard was similar to the couteau, but longer. 

We next have a discussion on buckets, specimens of which our 
author found at Envermeu. It is well known that these peculiar 
relics have been mistaken by some of the continental archeologists for 
crowns,—a theory so undeniably established by finding one with the 
skull of its original proprietor still inserted. This wonderful discovery 
took place nearly twenty years ago, on the exploratious carried on at 
Castra Vetera, near the Rhine, under the superintendence of two dis- 
tinguished savants, who produced to the world an engraving of the 
skull, surmounted with its bronze coronet, which they pronounced 
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to have originally been the property of a German chief, and which 
—— a striking resemblance to the spiked crown of the coins 
of the Lower Empire. There can however be no doubt that these 
learned gentlemen were hoaxed by their labourers, who must have 
amused themselves by inverting the metal rim, which, with the handle, 
was all that remained of the original utensil. The rim thus inverted, 
“la dentelure” of the supposed coronet would be pointed upwards, so 
as to give the resemblance of a real crown, a skull being only required 
to finish the apparatus. 

Of the real nature of these remains no doubt now exists, numberless 
specimens, more or less perfect, having been found in various parts of 

gland, particularly at Fairford, as well as France and Germany. 
They have been invariably found in graves of the Anglo-Saxon period, 
either at the head or feet of the skeleton. Some question has been 
raised as to their use, but M. Cochet gives in his adherence to the 
view taken by Mr. Wright, who considers them as vessels for holding 
ale, mead, &c., used probably at their feasts, for most of them exhibit 
an elegance of ornamental detail which would hardly be bestowed on 
ordinary utensils adapted to meaner pu . Mr. Wright’s view is 
moreover confirmed by the fact that the wooden portions of those 
that were found by M. Cochet at Envermeu smelt strongly of beer, 
or some fermented liquor. A cut of one of these interesting relics is 
given at p. 293, which represents nearly three-fourths of the original 
wood still remaining. The Abbé found at Envermeu four, in one of 
which was a cup of white glass, of which we also have a representation, 
which still retained undeniable traces of a deposit of lees of wine, “etait 
encore toute saturée a |’interieur d’un tartre rougeatre qui ressemble 
a de la lie de vin desséchée.”—p. 294. 

Our author also presents us with a sketch of a vessel partly of the 
same character, found at Caudebec, though not in a grave. This is 
made entirely of metal, and is of Roman or Gallo-Roman character. 
M. Cochet, not without some reservation, pronounces it of the same 
character as far as its use is concerned, and refers, in confirmation of 
his views, to the copper bucket found by Mr. Akerman in an Anglo- 
Saxon grave, in the parish of Cuddesden, near Oxford. This, in its 
proportions, though not in its dimensions, is almost identical with the 
Caudebec one. But whatever may have been the fashion of the 
Anglo-Saxon drinker, such probably was not that of the Romans; and 
the vessel, which we should remember was not found in a grave, 
might have been naturally employed for domestic or even sacred 
purposes. The benitier of the middle ard present ages bears a great 
resemblance to it in form. Piranesi gives us the figure of a soldier on 
Trajan’s Column bearing a similar vessel, as may also be seen on the 
Assyrian Marbles. 

Franks, Germans, Anglo-Saxons, Scandinavians, Romans, Etrus- 
cans, Assyrians, and even the Norwegian and Laplander of the present 
day, have all their hand-buckets,—all, to a certain degree, of the 
same character. We are inclined’ to think that vessels of this kind 
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were, as far as their intended use is concerned, quite distinct from the 
Anglo-Saxon or Merovingian bucket. This is one of the very few 
points in which we do not subscribe to M. Cochet’s views. 

M. Cochet’s researches among sepultures of a later class are no 
less successful than among those of the Merovingian and Gaulish eras. 
We allude more particularly to his elucidation of the question of the 
small leaden crosses, mostly of Greek form, found in Norman graves, 
commencing from the eleventh century. Those that were found at 
Bouteilles were engraved with a inted instrument, and bore inscrip- 
tions of minuscule characters, still retaining occasional uncial forms. 
From the presence of this latter form, the inscriptions are pronounced 
by M. Murcier, of the Ecole de Chartes, (a school we would gladl 
see established in this country,) to be of the eleventh century, at whic 
time the use of uncials ceased. All the crosses in question contained 
the same form of absolution, two of them exhibiting the names of the 
deceased. In the others the names were illegible. Similar crosses, 
noticed in the Archeological Journal, and Journal of the Archeolo- 
gical Institute, have been found in Lincoln, Chichester, and more especi- 
= Bury St. Edmund’s, not, however, bearing the same inscriptions. 

he custom of placing crosses on the bodies does not — to 
have been continued after the reign of Richard Coeur de Lion, nor 


did it probably commence before the eleventh century ; none at least 
have been found earlier. M. Cochet thinks it was originally borrowed 
by the Latin from the Eastern Church, alluding to the practice to this 


day universally observed in Russia, where the head of the corpse is 
surrounded with a bandeau, or fillet, while in the hand is placed the 
form of absolution pronounced by the priest, as a safe passport to a 
better world. In painted glass of the twelfth century, at Bourges and 
Chartres, are representations of the same crosses, but no later instances 
are quoted. Conjectures have been made as to the intention of their 
being thus placed; and M. de Gerville has thought they may be signs 
of extraordinary penitence. In confirmation of his views, he quotes 
the wishes of Pepin le Bref, who desired that he might be buried 
with his face downwards, and the cross placed beneath him, in expiation 
of the spoliations his father had committed on church property. Hugh 
Capet expressed the same wish, and a skeleton was found in the like 
position, near Bayeux. Now it appears to us that this unusual 
position by itself might ibly denote extraordinary humility and 

nitence, but does not affect the question as to the use of the crosses. 

. Cochet has given his opinion, in which most of his readers will 
probably acquiesce, that they are placed, together with the benitier, or 
vessel of holy water, for the purpose of scaring away evil spirits. 
One of the crosses of Bury St. Edmund’s, on which we read, “ Crux 
Cr (sti) pellit hostem,” intimates its real use. Other and more un- 
doubted authorities have, however, decided the question. This portion 
of the Sepultures Gauloises is one of particular interest, and we re- 
commend its perusal, especially as the numerous designs from p. 306 
illustrate the subject so efficiently. ’ 
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In continuing his researches on the site of the ancient church of 
Bouteilles, M. Cochet came upon nine coffins in a line, coinciding 
with the gouttiére of the porch, a circumstance illustrating the practice 
in medieval times of burying persons of distinction in such a spot, 
where the drip ings of the eaves might water the grave. Pepin le 
Bref and Hugh Capet were buried at their own requests in such a 
position, at St. Denis, in 768 and 996. Our own St. Swithin was 
similarly interred at the porch of his cathedral. Richard I., Duke 
of Normandy, in 996, expressed the same wish, and was buried under 
the eaves of the abbey of Fécamp; his son, Richard II., following his 
example. The latest instance quoted by M. Cochet, (p. 324,) is that 
of Geoffrey de Monthay, Bishop of Coutance, who died 1093, the 
builder of the church under the eaves of which he was interred. One 
of the most distinguished antiquaries of Normandy considers this 
superstition ie mew. the purifying property of the drippings of the 
church as of Norman or Scandinavian origin. 

The volume is concluded by a short supplement of some additional 
excavations in Gaulish and Gallo-Roman graves, and a very able 
review of the almost universal ere of depositing vases in greater 
or lesser numbers, a practice which our author has most ably shown 


to have existed in France, even to the seventeenth century. He even 
intimates his doubts whether, in some obscure corner, the custom may 
not be still in existence; but however this may be, the universality of 
the practice deserves consideration. The new world, as well as its 


elder sister, bears witness to it; and the active collector may arrange 
in his own cabinet the funeral relics of the Celt, the Saxon, the 
Scandinavian, the Egyptian, the Peruvian, Mexican, and of those 
races who once peopled the Brazils, and the Southern Archipelago, as 
well as the unknown inhabitants of the northern continent. Whether 
the body was burnt, or buried entire, the vases are still found, the 
sole memorials of races whose very names will be, in all human 
probability, a mystery not to be revealed. Nor must we confound the 
practice, nearly as general, of burying with the deceased their favourite 
implements or animals. We can easily understand that the motive 
for such a practice might be common to human nature, and that it 
would be fund wherever uncivilized man existed, or has existed ; 
but the funereal urn, properly so distinguished, would not be deposited 
for the same reason; and unless some such reason be assigned, we 
can only attribute the universality of the practice to tradition handed 
down by the first settlers after the deluge. Where all remains of 
domestic policy are lost, the sepulchral vase remains the sole relic. 
We merely mention facts. Speculations on them we leave to others. 
In parting with M. Cochet, may we express a hope that it is only 
for a brief period, and that we shall see other continuations of La 
Normandie Souterraine. 
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On THE Remains oF A Primitive PEopLe 1n THE SoutuH-East 
CORNER OF YORKSHIRE, &c. By T. Wricut, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A., &c. 


. 

A learned pamphlet has been lately put forth by Mr. Wright upon 
the discovery of some remains of a people, supposed to be the Parisi 
of Ptolemy, not far from Bridlington, in Yorkshire. The genuineness 
of the remains and articles discovered there has been disputed ; and it 
is stated for a fact that a man in that district can be proved to have 
manufactured, quite recently, “ancient flint arrow-heads,” “ flint 
knives,” &c., with a skill and cunning that would entrap even the 
most experienced antiquary. Knowing what forgeries of coins, gems, 
&c., have taken place in various parts of Europe, we can readily 
believe that such a thing may have taken place, not only in Yorkshire, 
but in other portions of Great Britain, especially in London, Bir- 
mingham, &c.; but we congratulate ourselves on the almost absolute 
certainty we possess that frauds of this kind have not been perpetrated 
in Wales. At least we know that the coins and various objects disco- 
vered at SecontivM, Isca Sttvrvm, Herrri-Mons, &c., are perfectly 
genuine; no modern forger, nor antiquity-manufacturer, has been at 
work there. 

We are not concerned with the question of the origin of the articles 
commented upon by Mr. Wright, in the former part of this essay, 
though his account of the probable topography of the Parisi is well 
worth reading; but we are glad to bring his pamphlet before the 
notice of our readers on account of its latter portion, which contains 
remarks on the early ethnology of Britain. In this we find much 
that runs parallel to our own ideas; and as he controverts the views 
of M. Worsaae, and other northern archeologists, we feel bound to 
submit his views in extenso to the members of our Association. They 
demand consideration, and will probably give rise to discussion; and 
we think the subject one that falls fully within the province which 
we claim for ourselves. Without therefore saying anything for the 

resent concerning Mr. Wright’s opinions, we hasten to lay them 
fore our readers, and to recommend them to their careful notice :— 


“‘ This particular subject, or rather this particular case of an important subject, 
leads us naturally to consider that subject in its more general form, and I seize the 
opportunity for offering a few remarks on the ante-Roman ethnology of Britain. 
It is a subject which has been singularly obscured by baseless theories and specu- 
lations, arising out of the ignorance and prejudice of writers who have treated 
upon it in anything but a carefully scientific spirit. It is a subject on which the 
ethnologist has need of the co-operation of the archeologist ; and yet, in this country 
at least, archeology is a younger science than ethnology itself. Both are, I fear, 
too much exposed to the two great dangers of a love for theoretic speculation on 
the one hand, and a tendency to generalise too hastily on the other. 

“In the geography of Ptolemy, we see our island distributed among numerous 
tribes, differing much in name, and differing also in the extent of their territories. 
Cesar, the first who describes the island from personal observation and inquiry on 
the spot, tells us that the interior of the island was inhabited by people who were 
said, by tradition, to be the indigenous race, but that the sea-coasts were occupied 
by Belgian settlers. We learn further, from his account, that there was in his time 
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a wide difference in the degree of civilisation between these midland aborigines and 
the inhabitants of the maritime settlements. Ceesar assures us that the Belge on 
the continent were mostly of German blood, (plerosque Belgas esse ortos ab Ger- 
manis,) and that they had crossed the Rhine to settle in districts from which they 
had expelled the Gauls. In another place he tells us that the Belge of his time 
differed as much from the Gauls in language and manners, as the Gauls themselves 
differed from the Aquitani, which we know was an entire difference of race and 
language. Without wishing to enter, at present, on a much debated question, I 
would remark that Ceesar’s statements amount to a declaration of facts, which do 
not seem to me to be overruled by the theory of modern ethnologists; and I am 
inclined to believe that at least a considerable portion of the population on the 
eastern and south-eastern coast of Britain, at the earliest period with which we are 
acquainted with it, was really of Teutonic origin. The account given by Tacitus at 
a somewhat later period, I think countenances this view of the subject, and he 
expressly points out physical characteristics in the Caledonians of the north which 
bespoke their German descent. All these are facts which I think are not shaken by 
speculative inductions. It seems evident, indeed, that at the earliest period at which 
we can hope to gain any information on the ethnology of our island, it was 
inhabited by a number of different tribes, differing in manners and in civilisation, 
and of different race—in fact, that Britain had afforded a home for colonies at 
different periods, from the whole line of coasts stretching from the Baltic to the Bay 
of Biscay ; and that it was not occupied by a uniform population which passed 
uniformly through different grades of civilisation. 

‘In fact, uniformity of condition, among the population of an extensive district 
of varied country, can only exist either in a state of absolute barbarism, where there 
is no intellectual development at all, or in the very highest degree of civilisation, 
where inter-communication is general and extremely rapid. Yet it is on the implied 
assumption of some such uniformity that the antiquaries of Denmark have built their 
system of periods. ‘ We are now,’ says Mr. Worsaae, from whose manual of Danish 
Antiquities I take the expression of this theory, ‘ we are now enabled to pronounce 
with certainty, that our antiquities belonging. to the times of paganism may be 
referred to three chief classes, referable to three distinct periods. The first class 
includes all antiquarian objects formed of stone, respecting which we must assume 
that they appertain to the stone-period, as it is called, that is, to a period when the 
use of metals was in a great measure unknown. The second class comprises the 
oldest metallic objects ; these, however, were not as yet composed of iron, but of a 
peculiar mixture of metals, copper and a small portion of tin melted together, to 
which the name of bronze has been given; from which circumstance the period 
in which this substance was commonly used has been named the bronze-period. 
Finally, all objects appertaining to the period when iron was gevérally known and 
employed, are included in the third class, and belong to the éron-period.’ 

Such is the system adopted by the antiquaries of the north, and which has been 
rather hastily accepted by some of our own writers on antiquarian subjects. It is 
ingenious, and has, no doubt, something attractive about it; but I believe it to be 
unnatural as well as un-historical, and I think it may easily be shown that it is even 
contradicted by facts. I ascribe this erroneous classification, first, to too great a 
tendency of the northern antiquaries to hasty generalisation; and secondly, and, 
perhaps, more especially, to what I will term a vicious system of arranging museums 
which has prevailed to some degree in all countries. The proper, and the only 
correct, arrangment of a museum of antiquities is, no doubt, the ethnological one. 
Relics of antiquity should be classed according to the peoples and tribes to whom 
they are known or believed to have belonged, and to the localities in which they are 
found, and then only have they any intelligible meaning. Thus, to take an example, 
flint articles found in the district of Bridlington have not necessarily any connexion 
with articles of flint which might be found, for instance, in Herefordshire, or in 
Wiltshire, either with respect to the people who made them, or originally possessed 
them, or to the period to which they belonged. If therefore, we wish to understand 
these relics, and to derive advantage from them, we must look at those of each 
locality by themselves, and pay attention in each case to the circumstances connected 
with them individually. But people have been adopting a practice of placing flint 
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implements with flint implements, bronze with bronze, and iron with iron, until, 
forgetting entirely the real elements which give them an individual meaning, they 
begin to look at them just as if they were so many fossils belonging to such and such 
geological strata, and thus form systems which are pretty and attractive to look at, 
but which, in truth, belong only to the imagination. 

‘It will, perhaps, not be occupying the time of the Society quite fruitlessly, if we 
enter a little more in detail into this now rather celebrated system of periods. And 
first, with regard to the stone-period,—-I do not mean at all to deny that the preva~- 
lence of implements, like those I have been describing, made of stone, must be 
considered as characteristic of a low degree of social development; and, in fact, 
it seems to imply the ignorance of metals, or the incapacity to work them. This, 
however, is by no means a necessary consequence. When communication between 
one place and another, even at short distances, was slow and difficult,—which was 
the case not only among the ancient inhabitants of this island, but comparatively even 
down to very recent times—people were commonly obliged to use the materials they 
had ready at hand, from the impossibility of obtaining a regular supply of material 
of a more appropriate character. It is probable that if one of the tribe of the Parisi, 
or several together, set off to a place no farther off than York to seek a supply of 
materials, he or they ran the imminent risk of never returning. Metal of any kind, 
therefore, might be an article of which they depended for a small and precarious 
supply on some itinerant dealer, who, of course, could not be expected to carry with 
him any large quantity. It is, therefore, quite possible that the use of metal and 
the use of stone for such implements may have existed temp ly. We 
have, indeed, sufficient evidence that they did so exist. We find stone implements 
along with bronze implements, in what are considered as the earliest sepulchral 
tumuli in this island. Stone implements have sometimes been found on Roman 
sites. Douglas found one of the stone implements usually called a celt, in a Saxon 
grave, in Greenwich Park. I myself recently took from an Anglo-Saxon grave in 
the Isle of Wight, lying among implements of iron, pieces of chipped flint closely 
resembling those met with in the neighbourhood of Bridlington. I believe, indeed, 
that one of the chroniclers of the Norman conquest speaks of weapons of stone as 
used by some of the Anglo-Saxon troops at the battle of Hastings. Again, there are 
two circumstances to which I would particularly call your attention. Many of these 
implements in stone must have been made with metal tools. This is particularly 
the case with some stone articles of a higher finish. It appears to me that even the 
flint implements can only have been chipped with metal, and I suspect, moreover, 
that that metal was iron. Secondly,—it seems to me equally evident, that most of 
these implements in stone were really copies of similar implements in metal. The 
stone axe found by Mr. Cape, and engraved in one of the accompanying plates, is, I 
believe, a mere copy of a Roman axe. I cannot imagine that any one would have 
thought of making a barb to a fishing hook of flint, unless he had previously seen a 
barbed hook of metal. Nor does it seem any more natural that people who were 
reduced to making such articles by chipping them out of flint, should have thought 
of making a barbed arrow-head, when one without barbs would have served their 
purpose equally well, unless they took the idea from a model made of some kind 
of metal, and furnished by a more civilised or a richer people. 

** Secondly,—with regard to the so-called bronze-period, I confess that I see no 
reason why the use of bronze should naturally precede that of iron. I need hardly 
remark that bronze is a mixed metal, and that it was first made in countries 
where there was no iron, (as in Greece and Italy,) in the attempt to harden copper 
that it might be made available for weapons, or for other edged or pointed instru- 
ments. But I know not why, in a country like Britain, in some parts of which iron 
was found almost on the surface of the ground, and at times so extremely rich in 
ore as to be almost malleable, this metal should not have been in use quite as early 
as either bronze or copper. I must remind you that Cesar tells us that in his time, 
while iron was procured in the island, the brass (es), by which, no doubt he meant 
bronze, used by the Britons, was imported from abroad. 

‘¢ There are certain peculiarities in the articles of bronze usually ascribed to the 
bronze-period, which deserve our special attention. They consist, chiefly, of swords 
of a form which antiquaries seem agreed in describing by the epithet of leaf-shapod, 
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and of bronze axes, chisels, and other similar weapons, to which has been given the 
rather incongruous name of celts, concerning which I will only remark that the 
sooner it is laid aside the better. The leaf-shaped swords are found, I believe, in 
almost all parts of the Roman empire, as well as in the barbaric countries on its 
border, though more numerous in the latter, and under different cirumstances. 
They ars found not unfrequently within the Roman province of Britain, but always, 
I think, in places where they seem to have been thrown accidentally, and not under 
circumstances which would lead us to identify at once the people who left them 
there. On the contrary, when they are found in Ireland, (where they are rather 
plentiful), in the parts of Scotland beyond the limits of the Roman province, in 
Scandinavia, and even as far eastwardly as Hungary, we are naturally led to assume 
that they belonged to the natives of those countries, and, in fact, they are sometimes 
found interred in their graves. It has, therefore, been assumed that these swords 
were the weapons peculiar to the primitive populations of those countries which the 
Romans had not conquered, and of the Celtic populations of these islands before the 
Romans visited them. The same remarks apply to the so-called bronze celts, except 
that the latter have been found in our island more undoubtedly with Roman remains. 
It must be remarked, as at least partly explaining the difference in the circum- 
stances of the finding of these articles, that the Romans were not in the habit of 
burying their arms with the dead, which, on the contrary, was a general custom 
among the Celtic and Teutonic races. 

** Now it is a remarkable circumstance that, whenever we find the swords, or the 
‘celts,’ along the whole line of the European limits of the empire, whether in Ireland 
in the far west, in Scotland, in distant Scandinavia, in Germany, or still farther east 
in the Sclavonic countries, they are the same—not similar in character, but identical. 
It is certain that these countries were not occupied by peoples of the same race, nor 
is it at all probable that there was at any time (except through the Romans) a 
direct intercourse between the people on the borders of Russia and those of Ireland; 
and it seems to me that we should be led almost irresistibly, by the fact just stated, 
to the conclusion, particularly since we find them within the Roman empire, that 
these objects did not really belong to the countries where they are found, but that 
they must have been manufactured for them in some central position common to 
them all—in fact, that they were made in the Roman empire, and sold to the 
barbarians, just as now, at Birmingham and in others of our great manufactories, 
articles are made for exportation to suit the tastes of the Indian of America, or 
the Negro of Africa. There are known facts which corroborate this view of the 
matter. 

“ At an early period, local inter-communication was extremely difficult and 
extremely slow, for people in general had to travel on foot, and their travelling was 
surrounded with danger. We know that not many years ago, before stage-coaches 
were generally introduced, the whole population of a village or small town remained 
80 closely attached to the spot, that any one of them who had visited a distant 
village or two, was looked upon as a remarkable personage. Much more was this 
the case at the remote period of which we are speaking. Under such circumstances, 
the internal commercial relations of a country were very small. At a later period 
of the middle ages, the inconvenience arising from this circumstance was in a small 
degree obviated by the establishment of fairs, to which merchants and manu- 
facturers repaired at certain periods of the year, and at which people bought and 
laid up sufficient stores for the interval. But before the establishment of these fairs, 
& great part of the trade and manufactures of a country was in the hands of 
wandering dealers or workmen, such as in more modern times are termed pedlars, 
a name probably derived from the circumstance that these dealers went on foot. 
Men who sold certain articles, or who practised certain arts, wandered thus over an 
immense extent of territory ; they received to a certain degree the same kind of 
protection as minstrels, and passed often from one country to another. Their 
arrival was lovked forward to with anxiety by those who needed their services, 
and who had saved money for purchases, or collected materials for work. Thus, 
even in greater matters, people prepared their malt and other ingredients for the time 
when the itinerant brewer came round and made their ale ; and, after gunpowder 
came into use, each town or great lord expected the visit at a certain period of the 
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man skilful in making it, at whose arrival they had the materials ready. 80 people 
who had articles of any kind that needed mending, if they were not mendable in 
@ very easy manner, laid them aside, and waited till the periodical visit of men 
professing to make the repairs they required. 

“ There are curious facts illustrating this practice connected with the immediate 
subject on which I am treating. In various places in England, especially in the 
eastern and south-eastern districts, and under circumstances which leave no doubt 
in my mind of their belonging to the Roman period, are found not unfrequently 
the remains of the working stock of people who evidently went about, in the manner 
just described, to make implements of bronze, and these articles were the bronze 
celts and leaf-shaped swords. Thus, in 1845, a quantity of bronze celts, with 
punches, gouges, and other instruments of the same material, as well as several 
pieces of unused metal, one of which appeared to be the residuum left in the 
melting pot, were found at a village near Attleborough, in Norfolk. No less than 
seventy of the celts, and ten spear-heads of bronze, were found together in a meadow 
near Stibbard, in the same county. A similar collection of bronze chisels, &c., 
with portions of a leaf-shaped sword, was found at Sittingbourne, in Kent. At 
Westow, in Yorkshire, a collection of sixty such implements, together with a piece 
of a broken sword, with a piece of bronze which appeared to be the residuum from 
melting, was found in an earthen jar or vase. I have myself seen some of a collec- 
tion of whole and broken celts, gouges, &c., found under similar circumstances at 
the foot of the Wrekin in Shropshire, not far from the Roman town of Uriconium. 
I might easily extend the list of such discoveries which have been made at different 
times in our island ; and similar discoveries have been made also in various parts 
of Germany, in Switzerland, and in France, Leland, writing in the time of Henry 
VIII., and speaking of Cornwall, tells us, ‘There was found of late yeres spere 
heddes, axis for warre, and swerdes of coper, wrapped up in lynin scant perishid, 
nere the mount in St. Hilaries paroch in the tynne workes.’ Here we find the 
manufactures of these articles actually brought into relation with the mining 
districts from which the metals were derived. 

“ Now here, I think, the whole mystery of these bronze implements is solved. 
It is evident, from the frequency of these discoveries, that the makers were rather 
@ numerous class throughout the Roman empire. They travelled about with their 
melting pot, and a certain quantity of material, to which was added the broken 
bronze they found at the places where they stopped to work, and which had, no 
doubt, been carefully preserved until their arrival, perhaps, to be taken in part 
payment. The actual molds in which the celts were cast are found commonly enough. 
These ‘celts,’ with the chisels and gouges, appear to have been the articles made 
in greatest quantities within the civilised parts of the empire, because they were 
articles for domestic purposes; but we see that the same manufacturers did make 
the leaf-shaped swords, and the spear-heads. There were various reasons why 
bronze should be used for such purposes. In the first place, it is far more easily 
fusible than iron, or any other hard metal; and it is evident that an itinerant 
manufacture like this could not be carried on conveniently which was not easily 
fusible. I think we may trace, also, among the Romans themselves, a sort of super- 
stitious reverence for bronze as a metal; and it was probably considered by the 
barbarians themselves as handsome, and more valuable than iron. After this 
statement of facts, no one will, I think, be surprised when I state that on the 
Continent these leaf-shaped swords have been found, under circumstances which 
leave little doubt of their being Roman. In France, one of these swords was found 
at Heilly, in the department of the Somme, with other articles, among which were 
four brass coins of Caracalla; and another was found in another locality along 
with skeletons and coins, some of which were of the Emperor Maxentius, so that 
they could not have been deposited in the place where they were met with before 
the fourth century of the Christian era. 

* With regard to the iron-period it is not neceessary to say much. We all know 
that from the first period at which we trace the knowledge of iron, the use of it has 
continued without interruption. But we know also, that iron is the most perish- 
able of all the metals. We have only to wet the blade of a knife, and in that state 
expose it to the air, and decomposition begins immediately. Beyond a certain date, 
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no article in iron is preserved, except under very favourable circumstances. Every 
one who has been present at the opening of Anglo-Saxon graves, the average date 
of which may be considered as the sixth century, and in which abundance of iron 
implements, and especially weapons, such as swords and spears, were buried, knows 
how often the former existence of such articles is only traced by a darker tinge in 
the earth. It is, therefore, no proof that, at a period before the Roman age, (when 
we know that metal was used,) iron was not in use, that we find no remains of it. 

‘* These various considerations lead me to the conclusion, that the system of periods 
adopted by the northern archeologists must be rejected as having no foundation in 
facts. The use of stone, no doubt, marked a low state of civilisation, but it depended 
partly on localites and their peculiar conditions, and did not belong to any particular 
period, or to any particular people; nor was it incompatible with the use of the 
metals at the same time. The same considerations seem to show that there was no 
bronze-period in the sense those archeologists give to the term ; but that the articles 
in bronze on which they build their theory, were really of Roman manufacture, or, 
at least, made in Roman provinces, and were obtained by commerce. In saying 
this, I do not mean to deny that in the sequel, and towards the latter period of 
Roman rule, the barbarians themselves may have learned and practised the manu- 
facture ; because this, we know, was the common course in most manufactures, and, 
indeed, we can trace in many of these articles, especially in the more elaborately 
ornamented examples, an evident falling off from the tasteful forms which the 
Romans had given to them. It is to this period of degenerate art, indeed, that I 
attribute the mass of the more peculiar articles in bronze found in Scandinavia. 
Lastly, I feel convinced that the notiou of there having been a period in western or 
northern Europe, during which bronze was in common use for manufactures, and 
iron was not known, is a mere gratuitous assumption. The inconvenience of such 
extensive generalisations will be apparent at once to the Ethnologist, who feels the 
necessity of studying peoples in detail, and taking them in their tribes and small 
divisions, instead of beginning with extensive and fanciful theories.” 





AprcEDAIRE ov RUDIMENTS D’ARCHEOLOGIE. By M. de Caumonr. 
2 vols. 8vo. Paris: 1854. 


This is the title of a most useful and interesting work by M. de 
Caumont, that indefatigable antiquary, the parent of all Archeological 
Associations, Foreign or British. It occupies, in French antiquarian 
literature, the position of Mr. J. H. Parker’s Manuals in our own 
country. Although the illustrations are confined to woodcuts, ex- 
cellent, but not executed with the same degree of artistic finish as 
the Oxford ones, yet it constitutes a most valuable work of ready 
reference, specially for French architecture, and indirectly for that of 
other countries. The first volume refers to ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, the second to civil. There are about six hundred woodcuts 
in each volume, and the two volumes sell in Paris for about ten 
shillings! When the cost is so trifling, it is not worth while to do 
more than recommend all our architectural readers to buy the work 
for themseves; we can assure them that they will not regret their 
> sg and when they once get it home they will probably do 
ike ourselves, and permanently instal it (with Viollet Ledue’s 
Dictionary, Parker's Manuals, Bruce’s Roman Wail, and other 
books of that class) in a place of honour on the library table. The 
title is fanciful; we wish it could be changed. “ Manual,” or 
“ Handbook,” would sound much better to our ears, and would more 
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accurately represent the nature of the contents. Curiously enough, 
too, it is drawn up in the shape of short questions and long answers 
—a form to which we also object as puerile and unnecessary. These, 
however, are trifling blemishes that vanish when the great merit of 
this laborious compilation comes to be understood. 

It would be travelling cut of our province to give many par- 
ticulars about French architecture to Cambrian readers; we may, 
however, refer them to several parts of the work in which Breton 
antiquities are treated of. There are two or three ecclesiological 
points worked out in it, and proved by instances, which will interest 
the general reader, and may induce him to look into the book itself 
for further information. They are these :— 


1.—Altars.—It appears that in France, previously to the ninth century, 
nothing was ever placed permanently on the altar except a copy of the Four 
Evangelists. After the tenth century a cross was added to the altar, and placed 
upon it. During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it was only seldom that a 
tabernacle was placed on the altar to hold the consecrated elements,—and images 
were exceedingly rare before the thirteenth century. The Eucharist was kept in 
vessels made sometimes in the form of a dove, sometimes as small towers; and 
these were either suspended above the altar, or were kept in an ambry in the wall 
near it. (Such ambries are common in Welsh Paton, 

2.—Ambries and Piscine.—In France, previously to the fourteenth century, 
there were often two ambries, or credences with piscine, near the altar—commonly 
in the south wall, but sometimes one in the north wall, and the other in the south. 
In these cases the left hand ambry was for the sacred books,—viz., the Gospels, the 
epistles, the psalters, and the missals; the right hand one was for the sacred vessels. 
When a double piscina occurred, one drain was for the water with which the 
officiating priest washed his hands, the other for that with which he rinsed out the 
sacred vessels ; but, after the thirteenth century, the priest was made to drink the 
rinsing of the vessels and of his hands after communion, as at present, and thence- 
forth only a single piscina was used. 

3.—Lady Chapels—No Lady Chapels occur in plans of French churches 
previous to the thirteenth century; at this time, too, was introduced the custom 
of forming chapels round the aisles of cathedrals and large churches. i 

4.—Reredos.—There is no instance of a reredos used in France before the 
thirteenth century. 

5.—Triforia.—There are hardly any triforia in the south of France; but the 
clerestory occupies two-thirds of the total height of the walls. 


We could select fifty other “ wrinkles” for archeologists, but we 
recommend them to get the book themselves, with the twelve hundred 
woodcuts, at less than a shilling a hundred! it is the cheapest bargain 
they can make, for they are cleverly drawn, and will be thoroughly 
appreciated by the professional architect. The volume on domestic 
architecture is, in some respects, more interesting than the other; but, 
of course, neither of them can compete with, much less supersede, the 
magnificent work of M. Viollet Leduc, to which we have no parallel 
in this country. M. de Caumont’s book, though limited to France, 
may be compared to Mr. Ferguson’s Handbook for all the World; 
but it is more special and better adapted for constructive purposes. 
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Britannia Antiqua. By the Rev. Beate Poste. 1 vol. 8vo. 
London: J. R. Smith. 1857. 


Another goodly volume has been published by Mr. Beale Poste, 
and, from its title alone, must at once call for the perusal of Welsh 
antiquaries. The author, with his usual diligence, has collected in it a 
vast accumulation of extracts from authors, and various records, con- 
cerning the earlier portions of post-Roman British history; and he 
comments upon them, as he goes along, with his usual minuteness. 
We do not profess to agree with Mr. Beale Poste in his inferences 
and conclusions; we would rather leave many of the subjects of 
which he treats to those theorists who still love to speculate about the 
early history of Britain, rather than to examine facts, and to reason 
by patient and philosophical induction. With a large class of 
Cambrian readers, Mr. Beale Poste’s work will be popular, for it 
may give rise to endless theorizing and word-weaving; the whole 
history of Arthur, probable and improbable, true or mythic, is here 
gone into at full length; the writings of Gildas and Nennius, authentic 
or spurious, are fully commented upon; and several other kindred 
subjects are introduced, which will infallibly command the attention 
of many readers. We willingly pass these theoretical matters by, and 
we rather call attention to such chapters as that in which our author 
gives a lucid account of the “ Gododin,” and of the labours of its two 
recent translators, M. de Villemarqué, and Mr. J. Williams. Here 
they will find something tangible and well worth reading. Mr. Beale 
Poste devotes no less than a chapter of fifty-four pages to this subject, 
and we have read it over more than once with great interest; it 
confers credit on the author for his exposition of the labours and 
systems of those who have handled this valuable historic poem. 
Another highly interesting chapter follows on “The Ancient Sea-Coast 
of Britain,” as illustrated by that of Kent, in which the discoveries of 
modern geological science are brought to bear on the obscure records 
of early or medizval history. A similar chapter ought to be written 
on the coast of Wales, and it would form a most legitimate subject of 
“ mixed archeology.” Several miscellaneous chapters constitute the 
remainder of this volume, and they are some of the most valuable in 
it. In particular there is one on “ The Metrical Chronicle of Gotto- 
frid of Viterbo,” containing an account of Britain, (which extends 
from page 606 to page 617 of the Basle folio edition,) well worthy of 
the perusal of our readers; and in Chapter XX. there are various 
remarks on some ancient accounts of Britain, of no small interest. 
Mr. Beale Poste’s opening chapter on Asser, Gildas, Nennius, his 
remarks on the Triads, &c., will all command attention; but we 
should recommend our readers to look, at the same time, at Mr. 
Wright’s Biographia Literaria; and at Mr. Herbert’s scarce and 
curious works on Britain after the Romans, his Cyclops Britannicus, 
&e.; and also at Mr. Kemble’s Saxons in England. In our own 
opinion many years must yet elapse before archzological, ethnological, 
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and philological facts can be accumulated in sufficient number, and 
with sufficient certainty, to allow of any satisfactory treatment of these 
obscure periods of British histofy. 





PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS OF THE KILKENNY AND Soutu-East 
oF IRELAND ARCHZOLOGICAL Soorrty. Vol. I. New Series. 
Nos. II., III., IV. 


The epee of the Kilkenny Society continue to show their 
usual talent, and keep up the series of interesting documents referring 
to the South-East of Ireland, which its members have been for some 
time engaged in bringing to light. Our space unfortunately prevents 
us from quoting passages from the Numbers mentioned above; but we 
cannot avoid again recommending the Society and its Journal to the 
attention of our own members. In No. II. they will find an account 
of the attempted capture of “ Captain Freney,” a bold robber of the 
middle of the last century, which affords a curious illustration of the 
insecure state of Irish society at that period. There is also a good 
account of the Franciscan Friary at Adare, by Mr. R. B. Brash; some 
extracts from Dineley’s, or Dingley’s, Diary, (alluded to in con- 
nection with a MS. of his referring to Wales, at page 72 of this 
present volume of the Archeologia Cambrensis,) and a modern elegy 


in Erse, of the end of the last century, on the Rev. E. Kavanagh, by 
a brother clergyman named Lalor, which we recommend to the notice 
of all bardic amateurs. It is much to be desired that the early and 
scarce Numbers of the Proceedings of this Society should be re- 
jee the cost could not be great, and they would certainly sell 
well. 
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